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Lumber Strike in 
British Columbia 


The long-drawn-out and costly strike of loggers and 
lumberworkers in British Columbia during June and July 
has an importance that reaches far beyond the borders of 
that province alone: It provides a graphic illustration ef the 
difficulties and dangers that beset labour-management re- 
lations in many basic industries once the postwar wage- 
price inflation spiral comes to an end. And, along with similar 
tic-ups in construction and other trades, it seems to indicate 
the existence of what amounts to an organized conspiracy 
among employers to take advantage of any temporary slump 
in order to break the power of the trade unions. 

rhe lumber dispute in B.C. developed out of the demands 
of the International Woodworkers of America, CLO-CCL, for 
substantial wage increases and other benefits. Represent- 
atives of the orgahized employers countered with suggestions 
for wage-cuts of up to 10-12’. per cent and other conces 
sions from the union 


On the face of it the employers offered some solid argu- 
ments in support of their position. The British and other 
sterling area markets, which took a large part of B.C. lumber 
in 1951, have now virtually disappeared due to exchange 
restrictions. The U.S. market is less profitable than it was, 
due to a slump in the construction industry, and to the de- 
clining value of the U.S. dollar. And the Canadian market, 
which absorbs only a fraction of B.C. lumber output, has 
been slowed down by credit restrictions. Lumber prices have 
been falling in the face of shrinking demands in recent 
months and, employers argue, costs (particularly wages) 
must be reduced. 


This doesn't tell the whole story, however. The full 
effects of these developments have not been felt as yet, and 
the black picture which the employers paint is still a pro- 
jection into the future. British Columbia is in the midst of a 
boom brought about by the unprecedented and widely- 
advertised industrial expansion. The usual indices of pros- 
perity are strongly in evidence. Department store sales, for 
instance, are higher than last year. The lumber industry has 
had more than its share of the bonanza. Wholesale prices for 
B.C. lumber by February of this year had risen by 282 per 
cent as compared to the general wholesale index of 115 per 
cent. Dollar value of output during 1951 was more than five 
times that of 1939, and 11 per cent above the previous year. 
Profits in the industry hit an all-time high during 1951, and 


were widely heralded in the financial pages of the news- 
papers. Large new investments were made in the industry, 
financed to a large extent out of profits. Little wonder that 
the logger and sawmill workers fail to take seriously the 
employer's plea of poverty! 

The B.C, lumber strike has also exposed serious flaws in 
legislation designed to handle industrial disputes. The pro- 
vincial Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act  re- 
quires long-drawn-out procedures and, finally, a government- 
supervised secret ballot before workers can legally engage 
in strike, action. Numerous delays led to an “‘illegal’’ strike, 
as thousands of union members left their jobs in camps and 
sawmills when the contract deadline was reached on June 
15. The.employers have refused further negotiations with the 
union because of the allegedly illegal strike, the Labour Re- 
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Board finds itself unable to conduct the legally-re 
ballot because it has lost contact with the workers 
ved. And so the stalemate continues 


The strike will probably be over by the time this appears 
nt. At the time of writing, the Hon. Mr. Justice Gordon 
announced his willingness to mediate the dispute 
4 successfully on a similar occasion in 194¢ 
the outcome, it is safe to say that the lumber 
f 1952 will leave a deep and permanent imprint on 
the pattern of industrial relations in British Columbia 


Prison Reform 


It would be a social tragedy if the recent riots at Guelph 
ind elsewhere were allowed to set back the cause of penal 
reform. More progress has been made in Canadian peniten 
tiaries in the last six years than in the previous century. In 
Ontario, and in some other provinces, there have been major 
forward advances, with the result that most prison dis 
charg now come out into the world with a much better 
ittitude toward society than formerly. Previously, they were 
bitter about bad conditions and harsh treatment. It was 
exceedingly hard to rehabilitate them into civil life with 
uch attituce That is why Canada had one of the highest 
recidivist or repeater rates in the civilized world. Nowadays 
John Howard workers testify that the dischargees they deal 
with are much more co-operative toward law and order 
and the trades learned during the period of their detention 
are of great help in bringing about their rehabilitation 


ire no new thing. We had plenty of them 
when those old punitive methods were used which irres 
ponsible critics now want revived. The authorities at 
Guelph were under a great hardship. They were trying to 
operate a reform institution in the best sense of the word 
However, they were forced to receive a certain percentage 
of hardened criminals who should have been confined in a 
maximum security institution 
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The Canadian Forum 


In a recent radio address on the Guelph riots J. Alex 
Edmison, executive consultant of the John Howard Society 
of Ontario and director of the American Prison Association, 
commented: “Such resulting irresponsible conduct and wilful 
destruction of property has by no means been restricted to 
convicted lawbreakers. If you think otherwise, I would re- 
mind you of the military V.E. Day riots in Halifax, and more 
recently, of the violent disturbances in a dozen American 
colleges. Let us therefore be as understanding of the prison 
authorities as we were of the military and educational 
leaders under similar difficult circumstances.” 


The American Telections 


“The delegates had been told by TV what to wear (blue 
shirts), how long to talk (keep it short), how to talk 
(intimately and sincerely), and when to talk (in the prime 
evening hours)”. (Newsweek), As yet, apparently, TV has 
not told the delegates what to say. This is still done in the 
time-honoured way. But this American political institution 
too will pass, if it has not already begun to do so. 


It would be impossible to predict how TV will affect the 
coming American elections, but at this writing it seems 
already to have chosen the Republican candidate, and so 
perhaps the next United States President. The refusal of 
the Taft-controlled Republican National Committee to 
permit the telecasting of their deliberations on the seating 
of disputed convention delegates was interpreted by Eisen- 
hower’s forces to the millions of viewers, as an attempt to 
hide fraud from the public view. Which made it difficult 
for many delegates in blue shirts to support Taft intimately 
and sincerely, and briefly, in the prime evening hours, in 20 
million living rooms. 

For Canada the coming of TV this summer may reveal 
intriguing televisions. While we would have to go some ta 
turn a Canadian convention into something worth televising, 
the day may come when “Holdwell with Coldwell” or 
“Through with Drew”, appearing on balloons rising slowly 
over a sedate convention, televised, might turn governments. 
(We can’t think of a thing to rhyme with St. Laurent, except 
‘Phooey on Louis’, which still sounds un-Canadian. ) 
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It’s Too Late, Possibly 


It is interesting. perhaps painful, to note that there was 
a time in this country when liquor and good beer were 
considered essential to a philosophical view of life. The 
W.C.T.U. was merely a horrible possibility in the minds of 
a few tone-deaf women while unrestricted song wafted gently 
and nationally against hundreds of swinging doors. This 
golden age existed in Canada almost to the time of the 
First World War, I'm told. 

My grandmother's bachelor brother, James Patrick Byrnes, 
R.I.P., a violently paradoxical man gifted with visions of 
terrible prophecy, often regaled me with tales of former 
happiness in Lower Canada: “In those days, without a word 
of a lie, there would be at least three hotels in every village 
of five hundred souls. You could get a glass of Bog Mist, 
smoke-blue Bog Mist, for one small dime. Five glasses and 
a man could fly the Canada Southern route clear to Detroit 
with no strain on his muscles.”” One of his prophecies dealt 
with the eventual introduction of pressurized carbon dioxide 
into bottled beer for the purpose of giving it a head of fake 
foam, which is to say that he foretold the coming of gassed-up 
beer. This chemical nightmare, he said, would burst the 
morning heads of thousands of honest working men and the 
anaesthetizing action of the carbon gas would lead to 
electoral stupor on voting days the very time when a 
man should have his political wits about him. “They'll be 
asleep, damn their thick heads, just when the entire govern- 
ment needs to be turned out to give the other side a chance 
at the loot.” 

James Byrnes died several years ago in a country hospital, 
crying aloud for a pint of home-brew porter and being given 
a load of liver extract instead. He had heard, before his 
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death, of the rise and spread of the modern beverage room 
but steadfastly refused to believe most of the stories con- 
cerning the barbarous social conditions found therein. “Men 
wouldn't stand for it, not for a damn minute,” he would say, 
after listening to a description of a hundred men herded 
into one miserable room, sitting at rickety tables, and 
drinking down gallons of ice-cold beer as fast as they could 
before closing time. 
The other evening, in one of our larger cities, I spent an 
hour in a creepy humidifier that went by the name of “club” 
and it truly was. As I was struggling to get down an 8Sc 
glass of test-tube dregs, a pool hall refugee sang “Begin the 
Beguine”, a middle-aged woman with orange hair told a 
parlour car joke, and around in the murky shadows platoons 
of waiters watched their chance to clip the sleepy beer 
drinkers: “Jim Byrnes,” I thought, “you should be dead 
at this hour.” 
BarrY COUGHLIN. 


The Dutch Elections 


Patricia van der Esch 
® THE RESULT OF THE DUTCH ELECTIONS has 


been a surprise to everyone. After a tepid electoral campaign, 
polling was heavier than ever before and the electorate has 
shown a marked turn away from the clerical parties, Protest- 
ant as well as Catholic, to the benefit of Socialists and 
Liberals. 

The Partij van de Arbeid (the Dutch Labour Party) are 
decisively the victors. For the first time since the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage they have gained a relative major- 
ity over all the other parties. They received 29% of the 
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What’s Left in France 


J. P. Boys 
2-—The Catholic Left 
& FOR A GOOD MANY people the words “Catholic” and 

Left” must have a queer ring. And certainly the past 
relations of the Church and the Left in France or for that 
matter anywhere else in Europe could hardly be held up as 
an example of the most idyllic of romances. But French 
Roman Catholics have always proudly considered their 
country as la fille ainée de l’Eglise, and more than once it 
has been the eldest daughter who has brought mother up to 
date on the latest fashions. The metaphor is exaggerated if 
it implies that the leftist tendencies among some French 
Catholics have so far very much affected the Roman Church 
as a whole. Yet for Canadian socialists, whose party has yet 
to make any impression on 4'4 million French-speaking 
Catholics, such tendencies deserve attention. 

The role of a Roman Catholic in politics is a good deal 
more difficult. than many professional simplifiers, both in 
and outside the Roman Church, would have one believe. The 
Catholic holds that man has a supernatural nature and 
destiny which gives an eternal significance to his relation- 
ships and activities in the created world. He is therefore in 
logic bound to reject any political system that defines man 
in terms of some aspect—politics, economics, race, etc. 
of the temporal order alone. Here is to be found the basic 
reason for the condemnation by the Church of political 
movements which claim to be all-inclusive in the above sense, 
such as the Action francaise or Nazism on the Right, or 
Marxism on the Left. 

Thus his faith leaves the Churchman with the unenviable 
duty of navigating precariously between two powerful 
temptations. On the one hand he cannot withdraw into the 
mere cultivation of individual piety, for he knows that the 
realization of his own superratural end is inseparable from 
that of the whole of society. On the other hand he believes 
his Church to be a supernatural Body before it is a social 
institution. Therefore to claim to identify her with any 
temporal organization such as his country or a_ political 
party is either to deny her transcendence or attribute to the 
temporal organization a transcendence which it is by nature 
incapable of possessing. In that sense, then, it is, strictly 
speaking, contradictory to speak of a Catholic political 
party, whether of the Right or of the Left. Yet large num- 
bers of Catholics have at different periods been unwittingly 
guilty of this contradiction, and to a modern socialist it can 
hardly be reassuring that they have generally chosen to 
contradict themselves on the Right rather than on the Left. 

This has been the case in France as in other countries, 
though here there has always been at least a strong minority 
of Churchmen who refused to go along with such a policy. To 
resist it they have engaged in various social activities on the 
levels of trade-unions, cell groups, and youth organizations 
among workers, farmers and students. These provided the 
cadres for the Mouvement Republicain Populaire, which 
blossomed out suddenly after the Liberation into one of 
France’s largest political parties. Its leaders, youngish men 
like Francois de Menthon, Pierre Teitgen and Georges 
Bidault, who could already boast of long careers as Christian 
Socialists and Resistance chiefs, neither solicited nor received 
the official blessing of the French episcopate. This policy was 
in accord with the paradox noted above that for a party 
claiming to draw its inspiration from Christian political 
thought, the first principle must be mot to commit the 
Church as a whole in its favor 

Without going into the political philosophy of the MRP, 
a glance at its early record will show that the claim of its 
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leaders to be a left-of-centre group (even by French 
standards!) was not unjustified. In 1945 the deputies were 
actually treated to the unique spectacle of a Catholic party 
squabbling with the Radicals for the right to sit over on the 
left in the Chamber next to the traditionally Marxist and 
anti-clerical Socialists. Soon it began to look as if the two 
had discovered, on the economic level at least, that they were 
made for each other, as long, that is, as neither of the two 
sweethearts was so tactless as to bring up the question of 
separate schools, which in France are not subsidized by the 
State. In the successive three-party coalitions with the 
Communists between 1945 and 1947 the Socialist Party 
could hardly bear to be separated from its new-found lover, 
and the MRP played at least as enthusiastic a role as the 
traditional enemies of the Church in the spate of nationaliza- 
tions and social security measures which immediately fol- 
lowed the end of the war. , 

But the meteoric rise and subsequent partial decline of the 
MRP between 1945 and 1951 graphically illustrate the 
difficulties with which any modern leftist Catholics, grouped 
into a strong political party, must contend. Regardless of 
the left-wing protestations of its leaders, the Catholicism and 
the Resistance record of the MRP made it the inevitable 
magnet for the great mass of the Catholic electorate who, 
faced with the momentary disgrace of the traditional Right, 
saw in the new party only the preserver of the established 
order against the spectre of revolution. Not wanting, for the 
reasons noted above, to appeal to ecclesiastical authority to 
whip its half-hearted supporters into line behind its reformed 
program, the MRP had only the unpleasant alternatives of 
trimming its pink-hued sails to suit their taste, or of risking 
virtual extinction. It would appear to have chosen both at 
once. It has proceeded no further with its economic reforms, 
and has formed or endorsed—with much tearing of hair, it is 
true—-the interna] and foreign policies of its rightist partners 
in the successive governments since 1945, But the scamper 
for cover to the right made little impression on its supporters. 
The elections of 1951 revealed that fully half of them found 
in de Gaulle and the RPF a more secure haven from the 

red terror.” 

Toi, cure! . salaud de prétre rouge, ton pape est a 
Moscou! !’ (Il ouve Varmoire, prend une matraque, et le 
frappe de plusieurs coups): ‘Je respecte le prétre, mais pas 
Vhomme.’ 

‘C’est Vhomme qu'il faut respecter ...’” 

The above dialogue is not from a play. It is from yesterday’s 
newspaper account of the meeting, in a Paris prison cell, of a 
policeman under the orders of a government of which the 
MRP is a part, and a “priest-workman,” arrested while 
hastening to the aid of an injured man in last week’s demon- 
stration against Ridgway. The story of the priest-workman is 
one among many indications that, if the MRP must be 
considered to have failed as a Catholic political movement 
of the left, it has been superseded by action on other levels 
no less important in this regard. Believing human work to be 
essentially an extension and a fulfilment of his own sacra- 
mental vocation, the priest-workman has elected to carry 
that belief into an area which the Church has to all appear- 
ances forsaken—the life of the modern proletariat. In brief 
he simply becomes a factory worker under exactly the same 
conditions and with the same problems. If the humanization 
of any aspect of the working man’s existence involves practi- 
cal co-operation with the Communists, the priest-workman is 
the last to recoil from a temporary alliance. For him there 
is no discrepancy in the fact that in Paris’s famous red 
suburbs, the mass is regularly celebrated on bare tables in 
tenements plastered on the outside with Communist propa- 
ganda posters. 
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Yet nothing could be more false than the accusation that 
the priest-workmen of whom there are now some hundreds 
have swallowed Marxism whole. Their action appears to 
stem from the philosophy known as Personalism, of which 
the leading exponents have been a team of intellectuals, 
mostly Roman Catholic, headed by the late Emmanuel 
Mounier and centering around the review Esprit, which he 
founded as early as 1932. Though they do not form a politi- 
cal party, there are today personalist cells—the groupes 
Esprit—all over France and in some other parts of the 
world, though not to my knowledge in Canada. 

Without risking an examination of Personalism as a 
philosophy, suffice it to say that on the social level its 
insistence on the personalization of work (in which it 
borrows liberally from Marx) leads it to demand the 
collective ownership of society’s means of production and 
distribution. Like many other European and British Socia- 
lists, it is also preoccupied with the growing need for 
decentralization, in order to maintain as close a relationship 
as possible between the worker and the product of his work, 
in an era of mass production. 

Personalists have also been foremost in pointing out the 
contradiction noted above involved in the identification of 
the Church with one social system. This, combined with 
their frank socialism, makes them particularly unwilling 
to admit that the preservation of Christianity is necessarily 
identical with the defence of the American Way of Life. 
The latter they tend to regard as an ideology uncomfortably 
close to that which it purports to be combatting. Logically 
enough, most prominent Personalists are equally prominent 
neutralists. 

Here is at least an apparent link with many young French- 
Canadian elements such as the review Cité Libre of Mont- 
real, whose neutralism is accompanied by a vigorous interest 
in the intellectual currents we have mentioned. Nor is the 
interest one-sided. Esprit is to devote its entire issue of July 
August, 1952, to present trends in French Canada. 

Regardless of their religious persuasion, Canadian Socia- 
lists may soon have a better opportunity than ever before 
to include both Canada’s ethnic groups in concerted political 
action. It is an open question whether French-Canadian 
leftists—many of whom appear to be ardent nationalists as 
well, will decide to form a distinctively French-speaking 
Catholic Socialist Party as an ally of the CCF, or whether 
they will elect to join the CCF outright. If, however, they 
follow current Personalist thinking in this regard, they will 
distrust distinctively Catholic parties, for, as Jean Lacroix 
wrote recently in Esprit: 

“|. . We are today witnessing the birth of a new genera- 
tion of Catholics ... They do not admit that a Christian has 
any special privilege in political and scientific questions. On 
this level they welcome collaboration with non-believers, for 
they feel themselves on exactly the same footing. Never 
perhaps. have Christians so completely attached to the 
Church felt so completely free.” 





The Canadian Forum is interested im recesving 
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especially in the newer developments of those aspects 
of life im this country. 
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Social Credit in B.C. 


John D. Harbron 
© THk SOCTAL CREDIT PARTY has just completed its 


t big bid for seats in the provincial legislature of 
British Columbia. Harping on the cry that Canada is being 
d down the river by “the fifty big shots in Ottawa’, and 
it Social Credit stands for “the brotherhood of Man under 
he fatherhood of God’, the old and new followers of the 
nes of Aberhart ran 48 candidates for the 48 seats 

h were contested in B.C. last June 12th. To date it ha 


ilmeost wats of these, and is within sight of a 

ty government. Where before June 12th Social Credit 

had never elected a single member to the B.C. legislature 
has now seized among other gains much of the Conserva 

t te in the BC, interior, ousted the provincial Minister 


f Health, Mr. Turnbull, from his riding (his department 
ran the highly controversial and chaotic Hospital Insurance 
heme), defeated a candidate with 24 years in the house 
ind captured a chunk of the municipal Liberal vote 

Before the recent election, oldtimers of Social Credit such 

the Reverend Ernest G. Hansell, for seventeen years a 
ember of parliament, as well as newcomers such as 
Alderman Donald Smith of Victoria, a recent rebel from 
provincial Young Liberals, were running a province 
wide program of public addresses, committee meetings, 
local caucuses and private in camera policy discussions 

Grievances brought about by general unemployment, bad 
harvesting weather and the inherent suspicion of the Western 
farmer of far-away Ottawa politicians, were all sources for 

1 cry demanding social reform and a return to the appeal of 

love thy neighbor” via the political platform. With Social 


Credit, it is its utter lack of subtlety that perhaps has 

haken the orthodox politicians of Western Canada most 

vhen it is actually preached as a working form. of 
nent 


\ speech made in April in Victoria by the Rev. Hansell 
vas in style and method akin to a fundamentalist preacher 
ducting his mid-week mission. St. Paul was brought into 

e provincial contest and linked to the Social Credit bogey 


en, international finance and world government. “We 

tle not against flesh and blood, but against principali 

ties and power the great principalities, the unseen 

es, the powers of darkness that want to enslave the 

race iid Mr. Hansell. One is surprised to hear 

hat there is another agency as tyrannous as world Com- 
which i it “to enslave the human race.’ 

Social Credit’s present position in B.C. where its newness 

of e and strength have meant that many members and 

indidates must have come from some other political affi 

ition, lends itself to the adherence of “hangers on” and 

portunists who can very easily assume candidacies and 


even direct party policy, But while “hangers-on” have been 

t n from the oldline parties, the voters too have 
ranged allegiances. During the election, Social Credit 
victories in the B.C. interior to be exact, from staunch 


Progressive Conservative seats such as Kamloops, Chilli 
wack and Yale--have shown dissatisfaction in those places 
with the Conservative party. Such dissatisfaction has pre 


ably been aroused by disgust over Progressive Conserva 


tive tactics in the old coalition dissolved in April. But, to 
nany B.C. Conservatives, the next best thing is a Social 
Credit government, and, while Conservative candidates have 
one down to defeat at the hands of the Social Credit in 
these ridin many Conservative voters in these ridings are 
content. To them it is a basically Conservative vote either 
way 
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In the second of a series of articles om current 
political trends in Canada, Mr. Harbron anal yzes 
the Social Credit gains in British Columbia. 











From the viewpoint of the opportunist, even a switch 
from the CCF to Social Credit is not unreasonable. The 
rank-and-file CCFer did not have great hopes of a Saskatche- 
wan-style victory in this election in B.C. But he did not 
want to see more of the Liberals and Conservatives up to 
what he considers their “old tricks,’ in a new coalition. A 
witch to Social Credit if his own party could not make the 
urade is not perhaps as paradoxical or as politically impos- 
ible as it may seem at first glance. A chief result of this 
provincial election has been the large number of votes which 
the CCF picked up in industrial urban areas. However the 
transfer of votes from eliminated CCF candidates to success- 
ful Social Credit candidates, as allowed under the alternate 
voting system used here, points up the argument that to a 
CCF voter doubtful about his party’s chances, Social Credit 
would be better than another dose of either Liberals or 
Conservatives or both. However with both the Liberal 
Premier Byron Johnson and the Conservative leader Herbert 
Anscomb defeated in their own ridings and with the two 
old-line parties in full retreat, there is now no fear of that. 
If such changes of allegiance from Socialist and Conservative 
ranks have been genuine, the Social Credit group in the 
province will be able to call upon the aid of men who had 
served as official opposition in the B.C. house up to last 
fall as well as men who had been members of the old 
coalition. From some of the Social Credit speeches being 
made these days, one gets the impression that the boys who 
run the party are pretty self-conscious about newcomers 
from other parties. 

A feature article in the Victoria Daily Times, late in April, 
placed the number of paid-up members of the Social Credit 
League in the province at 8,000 whereas in 1950 it was less 
than 500. In an expansive mood, Social Credit speakers such 
as Dr. Byerstein, for Camrose, Alberta, recently spoke in 
terms of a Social Credit West and of a “four-province Social 
Credit bloc.’ Such a line-up could, according to Dr. Byer- 
stein, “thumb its nose at Ottawa.” 

At its provincial convention in New Westminster in late 
April, Social Credit’s 1,000 delegates who were present 
accepted the leadership of the Reverend Hansell, an Alber- 
tan and president of the National Social Credit Association, 
in running the party’s campaign in the province. With the 
new power gained in B.C. the prospect of a future Social 
Credit political union of British Columbia and Alberta, 
Canada’s two most rapidly expanding provinces, must be a 
juicy one to the party’s brass. Post election interference from 
Alberta will not take place, promises the Reverend Hansell. 
How aspiring Social Credit leaders in B.C. feel about such a 
move as placing an Albertan in command of the party’s 
fight for the election in which they have done so well remains 
to be seen, though they all bowed out in his favor at the 
convention. Social Credit leaders in this province such as 
W. A.C. Bennett (favorite choice for Social Credit premier 
if the occasion arises), and Mrs, Tilly Rolston, one of B.C.’s 
liveliest political figures, will yet have to be heard from when 
the choice for a provincial leader rolls around. However, 
neither the guidance of the party’s pre-election fight by an 
outsider, nor the appearance in early June of a battery of 12 
Alberta M.L.A.’s to help the cause, has evidently affected the 
voter. The pre-election cry (by Liberals and Conservatives) 
that a Social Credit British Columbia would be dominated 
by outsiders apparently fell on deaf ears. 

More positively, B.C. Social Crediters back up their 
one-plank policy of reform in finance by pointing out the 
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debt-free position of Alberta compared to B.C. and Saskat- 
chewan. Dividends and prosperity for all will come as soon 
as we have the parliament, said one party official before the 
election. Social Credit's answer to the chaos of B.C.’s expen- 
sive Hospital Insurance Scheme, one of the chief grievances 
against the dead coalition government, is that, in Alberta, 
rent and royalties from Crown lands have helped to pay for 
hospital upkeep, expenses and maintenances, and such aid 
can be given here from the same sources. With their experi- 
ence in dealing with Alberta’s huge oil boom and oil com- 
panies, Social Crediters here feel they already have the 
“know-how” to deal with the firms which today are opening 
up and exploiting B.C.’s timber, mines and coastal waters. 

The Social Credit gains, like the CCF gains, have indi- 
cated once again that political parties too long in power in a 
democracy when confronted with an active, and tough, 
though small opposition cannot rest on their laurels nor 
ignore popular clamor against them. Both the Liberal and 
the Progressive Conservative parties, in coalition for over a 
decade, had not heeded the growing discontent against their 
platform and have gone down to severe defeat at the hands 
of two Western parties. 

{On July 10th the Vancouver Sun ran an editorial entitled “Co- 
Insurance Works” which said in part: “Saddest irony of the provincial 
election is Premier Byron Johnson's announcement that hospital 
insurance has finally found its feet financially.” For the fiscal year 
ending March 31. B.C. Hospital Insurance Scheme (BCHIS) showed 
a surplus of $3,165,062 —Ed.| 


John Dewey, 1859-1952 


David Savan 
& JOHN DEWEY HAS DIED in a time when his influence 
is declining. The lusty noises which emanated from his 
Laboratory School in Chicago at the turn of the century 
reach us faintly, from afar. Only professional students of 
philosophy now read those difficult technical essays in logic 
and ethics in which he hammered out his leading ideas 
between 1896 and the beginning of the First World War. 
It is a wonder indeed that his thought could move and 
develop in such a turgid medium, a style rather like some 
collaborative essay by Theodore Dreiser and William Faulk- 
ner describing, let us say, a physics laboratory. The innumer- 
able articles and letters to the press which he wrote and 
continued to write to the time of his death are of interest 
chiefly as illustrating the application of his general ideas to 
problems now past. It was really between the two world 
wars that Dewey's thought and influence came to full 
bloom. In those two decades there was scarcely one area 
of American social thought and practice where his ideas did 
not stimulate excitement. Dewey made a triumphal round of 
teaching visits to Japan, China, Turkey, Mexico, and Russia 
countries which were all trying to discover the secret of 
scientific and industrial method, and how to adapt this 
method to their own special conditions. These were the 
years of his maturity, when his large constructive writings 
fell like ripe fruit into the eager arms of his followers and 
critics. Democracy and Education, Reconstruction in Philo- 
sophy, Human Nature and Conduct, Experience and Nature, 
The Public and Its Problems, The Quest for Certainty, Art 
As Experience, A Common Faith — all of them are well 
worth reading today. Dewey's style developed eloquence and 
color, and his argument retains much of its original fresh- 
ness and force. His last major work, Logic, the Theory of 
Inquiry, appeared just before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, when his influence was rapidly waning and new 
philosophies, more narrow, intense, and dogmatic, were 
attracting the younger generation. Dewey's praises are sung 
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today not because so many agree with him, but because it is 
fitting and proper to honour a veteran of many an ancient 
battle. 

In Canada, where Dewey spent many happy summers 
resting and writing, his ideas have hardly been received with 
loud cheers. True, two of Dewey’s earliest books on educa- 
tion were written in collaboration with Professor J. A. 
McLellan of the University of Toronto, but this was before 
Dewey had developed his own distinctive lines of thought. 
True, his later educational philosophy and, to a much lesser 
extent, his social philosophy have found ardent admirers 
here. But the more usual reaction in this country, as in 
Britain, has been strongly critical. 

Yes, Dewey's influence is declining. But it would be a 
serious mistake, I think, to suppose that it is dying. Dewey's 
writings will continue to be mined by new thinkers in search 
of ideas and stimulation. And we may well see, when this 
Damoclean age of anxiety has passed, a renaissance of 
Deweyan philosophy. What was it Dewey was saying? Why 
did he arouse such strong feelings among both his admirers 
and his critics? And why do I think that his thought will 
continue for a long time to be fruitful? 

John Dewey was born, in 1859, into an age when science, 
applied in industry, transportation, and communication, was 
making its first major impact upon everyday life. The centers 
of wealth were shifting rapidly, and with them the functions 
and réle of governments. Men’s religious beliefs were pain- 
fully accommodating themselves to the new theory of evolu- 
tion. Birth and even conception were being brought under 
new controls by advances in medicine. War and death, as 
the Civil War showed, were acquiring new and _ horrible 
dimensions through machine technology. And yet, while 
this force was invading the lives and thoughts of men, most 
of the official voices of the community were either ignoring 
it or regretting it. The architects gave their best efforts to 
churches, public buildings, and mansions, rather than to 
factories, railroad stations, and warehouses. Only the rare 
poet would welcome science, and scarcely any found use in 
his poetry for the language, imagery, or rhythms of industry 
and its machines. The churches had hardly begun to explore 
the special needs of the rootless and restless factory workers. 
And the philosophers, with a few exceptions, were no better 
than these others. Dewey was himself at first a defender of 
the philosophic and religious orthodoxies of his day. But 
increasingly the problem of the relationship between science 
and the ordinary man’s hopes and fears, belief and faith, 
morals and education, came to be the central concern of his 
thinking. 

Now it appeared to Dewey that the situation of the 
ordinary man in his effort to lead a good life was not 
fundamentally different in kind from that of the professional 
scientist. What all men share is the capacity to be aroused 
by difficulties to an analysis of their situation. This analysis 
leads to action, guided by intelligence, toward a possible 
solution of the problem. The result yields us an enjoyment 
enriched and deepened by the intelligent action which 
brought it about. It is intelligence which is important, 
because without it man would be indistinguishable from the 
rest of nature. Intelligence brings something miraculous into 
nature. We are capable of enjoying the tensions and conflicts 
in which, as integral parts of nature, we are involved. We 
envisage alternative possibilities of action. We project plans. 
We pursue goals, and abandon one in favour of another. Like 
small gods, we look upon what we have wrought and judge 
it good. But unlike God, we often also judge it bad. And 
this whole process is suffused with emotion — enjoyment 
and suffering, love and hate, fear and hope and excitement. 
It is no part of Dewey’s teaching to deny that man can 
enjoy anything for its own sake. He is very much aware that 
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In order that it may do this, he thinks, our conception of 
God must be altered so that He is no longer a being cut off 
from our daily lives 

Dewey is dismayed also that education has become a 
limited affair, confined to a few hours of the day and a few 
years of our lives. Education should be a directed growth 
toward greater intelligence in meeting all the varied problems 
that life brings us, in play and at work, within the family 
and within the wider community. It can not be marked off 
by the ringing of a bell. The basic principle of Dewey’s 
proposed reform of education is that education should be 
made continuous with all aspects of intelligent living. To do 
this he urged that the division between the authoritative 
discipline of the teacher and the reluctant passivity of the 
student be removed. Study must be brought closer to the 
natural interests of youth. And the practical skills by which 
we earn our living must be brought into the schools and 
shown to require the same intelligence as do the arts and 
sciences. 

Indeed, Dewey is opposed to all sharp divisions in our 
lives. For, as he sees it, such divisions suggest that intelligent 
activity is confined to one sphere and excluded from another. 
Work and leisure can be brought into close relationship, 
he thinks, through the application of a common method of 
intelligence to the problems of both. Government and the 
governed can be brought closer together through the educa- 
tion of all men in meeting their common problems through 
the intelligent use of the methods of science. 

Although Dewey has been rightly called a typically Ameri- 
can philosopher, he has been sharply critical of much in 
American life. “The prime condition,’ he says, “of a 
democratically organized public is a kind of knowledge and 
insight which does not yet exist (But one) obvious 
requirement is freedom of social inquiry and of distribution 
if its conclusions.’ He was, therefore, critical of American 

wernment and the American press. He fought constantly 
il the forces in American life which seemed to him to limit 
or stifle the participation of all men in free inquiry, for the 

eedom of the mind seemed to him the essential freedom. 
t is ultimately in order to safeguard this freedom of inquiry 
that Dewey advocated three fundamental economic changes, 
He urged first that all men capable of it be guaranteed the 
right to work. Second, that a minimum general standard 
of living be available for ali. And third, that the workers 
in any trade or industry be given a greater share in con- 
trolling the conditions of their own activity. 

It is apparent that although Dewey begins as a humble 
student of the method of science he ends by becoming its 
prophet. It is in the service of this cause that he became an 
innovator in education, a social reformer, a missionary to 
the unindustrialized people of the world, and a very active 

ritic of American politics. It is not difficult to show that 
Dewey's philosophy is weak at many points. Is he correct, 
for example, in regarding the experiment as quite so central 
to science? He has not shown convincingly that the world 
of mathematics is ultimately historical in its meaning. Nor 
has he convinced many who were not already convinced that 
God can be understood through the methods of science. Is 
the kind of education which Dewey sponsored the best way 
of producing a more thoroughly democratic world? Cer- 
tainly, nations with very different kinds of education, like 
Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland, not to mention others 
nearer home, seem to develop young people at least as 
democratic as the American graduates of progressive schools. 
And what of Dewey's proposals for society at large? Granted 
that it would be very nice if all governments made it their 
primary aim to increase the intelligent participation of all 
citizens in the direction of their lives, is this not, as Dewey 
himself hints, rather Utopian? Are not the sources of our 
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division into classes, nations, and power groups, so deep and 
powerful that each group will use its intelligence primarily 
to destroy the others? Is scientific social] method the most 
important need, even if we do wish to achieve unity? 

None of the possible philosophical weaknesses of Dewey's 
thought, however, explains its present decline. The true 
reason for that lies in the fact that the experimenta] method 
is tentative and undogmatic, eager for adventure and risk, 
and ready to abandon beliefs and practices in favour of 
something new and different. But can we undertake an 
experiment through which, if it fail, our children, our lives, 
our institutions, will all be drowned in war? The fear of 
violent death, as Hobbes long ago said, leads to absolute 
power and to dogmatic orthodoxy. Perhaps in the future, 
when we have escaped from the heat and cold of war into the 
happier climate of peace, we shall discover again how much 
truth and use there is in Dewey's philosophy 


Underdone Ontario 


Roy I. Wolfe 


®& “WE WHO LIVE in an ancient country hallowed by 
many centuries of living,” says H. V. Morton, “rarely 
consider the effect upon us of this background of experience 
It is only when we go to live in a new country, where the 
fathers of living men were pioneers, that we sense a spiritual 
vacuum and miss, sometimes, in the most poignant and 
heart-aching way, the background of England.’ 

No doubt this is true. But it is also true that we who 
live in the new continent are surrounded by values of 
another sort, which, if we are equally unconscious of them, 
we find equally dear when they are, for one reason or 
another, brought to our notice. It was not so long ago that 
those who came before us in this land were fighting nature 
in the raw, and we are still living within easy access of 4 
nature that, if no longer raw, is certainly, in point of cultiva- 
tion and artificiality, underdone. The suave landscapes of 
Britain are approached, and still imperfectly approached, 
only by the fat farmlands of southern Ontario. Domesticated 
as these appear to our eyes, they are, to eyes used to the 
British landscapes smoothed by centuries of labor, shaggy 
and sometimes almost wild. I discovered this contrast for 
myself on returning from my service overseas with the 
Army. I had become used to the lush country side of Sussex 
and the geometrical orderliness of Belgium, and had just 
previous to my return travelled the length of Britain by 
train. Seeing the richest part of southern Ontario imme- 
diately after, and again from a train, brought home to me, 
with a considerable sense of shock. how much there remained 
to be done, in this new country, before it would have 
acquired the patina, the sheen, of a mature civilization 

This newness puts its particular stamp upon our recrea- 
tional lands, and not only upon the lands themselves, but 
also upon our own attitudes to them, upon the desires we 
feel and the way we go about gratifying them. If our agricul 
tural lands reflect, to some extent, a certain immaturity in 
our civilization, our specifically recreational lands reflect 
no civilization at all, but instead, a barbarousness. The 
land, where it was put to use, was put to an incorrect use, 
or its resources were barbarously ripped away by grasping 
hands, and man-made barrens were left behind. But, where 
a semblance of wilderness remains, we find it beautiful, and 
part of the beauty is reminiscence, whether consciously or 
unconsciously experienced. We, who have living among us 
persons who were brought up among the rocks, trees and 
water of the Pre-Cambrian Shield when it was true wilder- 
ness; who, in our drives in the country, can scarcely escape 
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seeing the log cabins still standing on what are now pros- 
perous and sophisticated farmlands, feel the background of 
the wilderness with an immediacy that no freshly arrived 
European could possibly experience. Even today the frontier 
of the wilderness still exists — though for most of us it is 
something to be read about rather than to be experienced. 
But the new settler on the Peace River, or the miner at 
Burnt River, Labrador, is living on intimate terms with the 
wilderness even now — and these are facts that even the 
most effete among us are conscious of. 

In a generation or two, possibly, the pioneering days of 
southern Ontario will have receded so far as to have lost the 
impact they now have on us. When we read of the trials 
undergone by “Emigrant Lady” in pioneer Muskoka, we are 
learning of events that happened less than eighty years ago. 
When our grandchildren will read about them, fifty years 
hence, the whole twentieth century will have intervened, 
and they will have taken on the remoteness of textbook 
history. The pull of the wilderness may prove to affect them 
as much as it affects us, but a great part of the effect will be 
traceable to a somewhat artificial cause —as, indeed, it is 
even today. I refer to the summer camp to which children 
are sent, where woodcraft and the activities proper to the 
Shield — canoe trips for example — are practised, and 
invested with an aura of delectability, of enchantment, of 
rightness, that lasts for a lifetime. They make of the wilder- 
ness not simply a pleasurable environment, but a proper 
one, a necessary one, and life in the wilderness, spent at 
the most pleasant time of the year, and filled with the most 
enjoyable activities, becomes a heritage that those who 
have experienced it would be very loath to deny, when the 
time comes, to their own children.. 

In another sense, too, our lack of a long history affects 
our recreational lands. I need only bring up the name of 
Champlain. Champlain, it appears, was quite a traveller. It 
also appears that he was just about the only person of 
historical eminence associated with our recreationally- 
important lands. It is rare to read a historical sketch of any 
of these without coming across him. The Trent Waterway? 
It was important to the Indians, and Champlain used it in 
1615. The La Vase River, entering Lake Nipissing near 
North Bay? Champlain used it — in 1615. One of the finest 
monuments in the province looks out upon Lake Simcoe, 
from a park in Orillia. It is a heroic figure of Champlain, 
who was on this spot — in 1615. About the only other name 
so frequently mentioned is that of Franklin, who, over two 
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hundred years later, passed through Ontario on his way to 
the Arctic. Wasaga Beach, for example, claims him as one of 
those who set foot there. 

If we add, to the name of Champlain, that of La Veren 
drye, and one event — the Martyrdom of the Jesuits at 
Fort Ste. Marie, near the present Midland, three centuries 
ago — we have pretty well exhausted the earlier history of 
Ontario. Thus, a handful of incidents take us back less than 
three hundred and fifty years. The copious history of the 
province does not begin until the late eighteenth century 
which, in any European country, is only yesterday, and in 
many fields of culture, music, for example, is still today 
(What music is more important to us, as an everyday 
experience, than that of Mozart who died in the same 
decade that Ontario's real history was born? ) 

Ihe upshot is, that our recreational lands do not have 
the crutch of history to lean on, as those of Europe so 
emphatically do. They must be loved and enjoyed on their 
own present merits. And if, as Morton maintains in the 
above quotation, the Englishman senses a spiritual vacuum 
here, perhaps it is because his mind is not properly attuned 
To a Canadian, the solitude on a Haliburton lake can be a 
brooding, melancholy experience, sweet and painful at the 
same time. It can induce thoughts and emotions that probe 
to the foundations of existence, and an experience of the 
eternal that makes Rome itself seem evanescent. For, if we 
miss the ancient works of man, we are surrounded by works 
of nature that are far more ancient, we see and ponder upon 
contortions in the rock that were created unimagined millen- 
nia ago, and we are surrounded by a silence that forces 
thought upon us 

But really, one does not need to be a Canadian to experi- 
ence all this. One hundred years ago another Englishman 
visited our land, and saw it as we ourselves see it. R. M 
Ballantyne, the author of boys’ tales, on seeing the Lake of 
the Woods, wrote: “There is nothing, I think, better cal- 
culated to awaken the more solemn feelings of our nature 
(unless, indeed, it be the thrilling tones of sacred music) 
than these noble lakes, studded with innumerable islets, 
suddenly bursting on the traveller's view as he emerges 
from the somber forest rivers of the American wilderness.’ 

There it is. That is what our new Ontario land, our raw, 
underdone Ontario land, does to the perceptive mind 
wherever it hails from. A vacuum of history, yes. A spiritual 
Vacuum, he 
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& SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON, is a busy town—really a 
| t which, for all its busyness, has not outgrown 

of the wavs of a Canadian village. Saturday night is 

the big might of the week, and on Sunday heavy 
solemnity and relative silence prevail. Some stores remain 
surreptitiously open on the Sabbath, but the blinds are 
drawn. When cocktail parties are reported in the society 
column of Sydney's daily newspaper, the Post-Record, they 
are referred to as “parties” only, without mention of the 
In spite of its thirst for beer, Sydney has 
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proud, even touchy, about the degree of its friendliness. It 
seems a matter of civic pride, this friendliness, and one 
wonders if it does not shield a certain defensiveness. Syd- 
neyites are first of all Cape Bretoners, then Nova Scotians, 
and then Maritimers—a formidable combination. It is a long 
and tiresome trip, by rail at least, to reach Sydney, and the 
city itself, being the centre of a great steel industry, is 
inevitably plagued with smoke and soot. Perhaps the stress 
on friendliness and the frequently asserted claim to be a 
notably friendly city are meant as compensation. 

The social life of Sydney is typical of most cities in that it 
revolves, at its upper level, around the older and better-off 
families. The younger community of business and profes- 
sional people engage in extensive club work — YMCA, 
Rotary, Kinsmen, and others. Circulating rounds of inter- 
locking bridge and cocktail parties begin to form in the early 
fall, reaching a peak of activity just before Lent. With the 
coming of the Forty Days, the high point of the social season 
is past, and a flurry of piety and church-going ensues. 

There are many churches in Sydney. Each Sunday sees 
them well-filled, and there is plenty of interest in children’s 
work in Sunday School. The Catholic and Protestant com- 
munities are worlds apart. This rift makes itself felt in a 
variety of ways throughout the whole life of the city. A per- 
verse sort of rivalry exists between Protestant and Catholic, 
a rivalry extending to political and business matters, to the 
matter of candidacy for office, and to the matter of hiring for 
jobs. This rivalry is probably not exceptional but it is found 
in some degree in every Canadian town where Protestant and 
Catholic live side by side. 

For a city bordered by water and situated on a fine harbor, 
Sydney is ill-provided with beaches. On the road to New 
Waterford there are beaches, to be sure, like the one known 
as Polar Bear, but these are not large, usually stony, and the 
water is cold. Farther on, at Dominion, there is the ad- 
mirable Lingan Beach. Here the sand is fine and clean, and 
plenty of space is available. However, the distance from 
Sydney is a handicap. The artificial creation known as 
Nelgah Beach, located on King’s Road about a mile from the 
city, is small, crowded, and more often than not dirty. It 
serves better socially as a place for dancing, in the hall 
provided, than as a good public beach. East Bay provides 
beaches, but these are excessively stony, and their distance 
from Sydney is too great for easy access. 

There are really two Sydneys. There is the Sydney west of 
the sprawling steel plant, on the near side of Muggah 
Creek—the Sydney where tall shade trees abound, where 
there is a tiny but pleasant park, and where the streets are 
frequently charming and graceful, lined by houses which are 
stolid in design for the most part, but softened by lovely 
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lawns and gardens. This is the Sydney of George Street (a 
magnificently wide street throughout its entire length), Char- 
lotte Street (the main business thorofare), the Esplanade 
(running along the water-front), and King’s Road (where 
a large number of fine new homes have been built). 

Then there is the other Sydney—the other world—east of 
the steel plant and surrounding it. This is Whitney Pier, the 
Sydney of the old company houses and the bare, scarred 
ground. Here the flame and reek of gas, coal, and hot metal 
are continual. Here is the melting-pot, literally and figura- 
tively, for the steel is made here, and the men who make 
it are from all parts of the world. Poles, Germans, Negroes, 
Italians, Englishmen, Irishmen, Scots—many more—work 
together within and around the walls of the plant sheds. The 
Pier is undeniably a rough place. It was the stamping-ground 
of Sydney’s former mayor, the flamboyant Jack McLean, who 
was sentenced to prison following a manslaughter conviction 
in 1950. The principal street at the Pier is Victoria Road, 
which runs through the district and then on along the high 
East bank of the harbor to New Waterford and other smaller 
centres, The houses of Whitney Pier cluster around Victoria 
Road on steep, narrow side-streets, clinging to a barren 
earth, a blasted heath. They are mostly shabby, with excep- 
tions standing out here and there. It is difficult to grow grass, 
flowers, and trees, one is told, in the air surrounding the fire- 
breathing steelworks. Yet for all that, Whitney Pier has its 
own appeal. There is something comradely in the manner of 
the Pier. There is courage and sturdy optimism. Hard and 
bitter times have been weathered here, and there will be 
other storms. Still the women hang their frilly, white curtains 
at the windows, knowing full well that tomorrow they will be 
white no longer. 

If you climb steep Hardwood Hill, which lies on the way to 
Louisburg, pass the run-down cemetery, and turn at the top, 
and if the hour is sunset of a fine day, you will see spread 
out beneath you a scene of memorable beauty. The long arms 
of the harbor will gleam on fire, the tremendous chimneys 
of the steel plant will catch the light in their drifting ribbons 
of smoke, and in the distance the hills will be purple and 
mysterious, prickly with strings of lights, some of them mov- 
ing. The whole city will lie still in its bed of twinkling lamps 
under the haze. Sydney is touched with magic then, and looks 
asleep, even though the blast-furnaces are roaring as usual 
over Muggah Creek, and the night-shift has already begun. 


A Laurentian Idyll 


Samuel Roddan 


& “VOICI LES AMERICAINS! Voici les Américains!” 
Pierre’s piping voice was half-breathless as he stumbled up 
the dusty steps of the “Laurentian Pottery’, darted through 
the door, and with the bell tinkling behind him, ran to the 
shop where Monsieur Bergeron was seated at his wheel. 
“Les Américains sont arrivés,” Pierre shouted, tugging his 
father’s apron and stamping his feet in a little dance of joy as 
though a rich uncle had just come to town with a pocket full 
of sweets and a red bicycle. “Bon, mon petit. Tell Maman to 
put on her shawl and come down right away.” And slowing 
the wheel with his foot, he lifted himself heavily from the 
bench, walked over to the window and pulled the curtain 
aside. 

They are starting to come early this year, he thought, 
looking at the long, black limousine parked down the street 
opposite “Le Magasin de Québec.” And he felt both relieved 
and a little sad. Even yesterday when Father Philippe had 
come to discuss the plans for the new Parish Hall, he had 
mentioned to him the strange feeling he always had at the 
beginning of the tourist season. 
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“You are a good craftsman, Monsieur Bergeron, and I 
think God is pleased with your work. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of making ash trays and beer mugs. You have to 
live and eat and keep your family and you do not forget 
the Church. But if it is something else on your mind, come 
to the confessional on Sunday.” 

But Monsieur Bergeron was not sure what it was that 
bothered him. He only knew he hated making bric-a-brac 
year after year. But what could he do? The Americans were 
not much interested in anything else. Shrugging his shoulders, 
he wiped his square-fingered hands on his apron and picking 
up a duster he began to polish the rows of ash trays and beer 
mugs set Out on the counter. 

Madame Bergeron bustled down stairs in her black dress 
and shawl. “Mon Dieu. Get back to your wheel. You know 
they'll want to see you at work.” She took the duster from 
her husband and ordered little Pierre out on the street with 
his hoop to greet the visitors. Then she stole a look through 
the window. The big car was moving along slowly and under 
the blue and white pottery sign it drew up abruptly and 
two women stepped out. Before the car doors were shut 
Pierre was deep in conversation with them. 

“T always have difficulty with the patois,” one of them 
said and gave Pierre a shiny quarter and a little pat on the 
head. They climbed the steps and the tall, blond one pushed 
open the door. Madame Bergeron was waiting for them with 
an expansive smile. 

“Bonjour, mes amies. Welcome to the Laurentians.” 

For a moment the two women stood silent, gazing appre- 
ciatively at the agonized cross on the clean, blue wall above 
the Provencal counter, the old rocking chair in the corner 
and the scrubbed pine floor. The little shop suddenly seemed 
to have acquired a new and glamorous importance and 
Madame Bergeron smiled with pride, secretly watching their 
noses crinkle like rabbits at the sweet, alkaline odor of the 
moist clay. Then the tall one moved to the counter and 
picked up one of the beer mvgs, feeling its bulk in her 
beautifully manicured hands and runnin, her finger tips 
over the icy smoothness of the glaze. 

“What do you think, Edith?” she said. “John might like 
this?” 

Edith looked at it quickly and then picked up an ash 
tray. 

‘John smokes a lot,” she said indifferently. 

The tall one set the beer mug down on the counter. “I 
guess we shouldn’t let our shopping revolve around John’s 
habits.” 

Madame Bergeron, still smiling, determined to stabilize 
their interest with a comment. 

“Our pottery is made here. My husband, he does this all 
his life.” 

“Where do you get the clay?” Edith asked. 

“We dig our own clay.” Madame Bergeron replied proudly. 

‘How wonderful,” the tall one said. 

“What are we really looking for,” Edith said bluntly, “is 
something that typifies Quebec. Does Monsieur Bergeron 
do anything else?” 

Madame Bergeron stiffened a little, trying in her anxiety 
to please and flatter, find a level of interest and yet maintain 
her own sense of dignity in the first business encounter of 
the season. a 

“Québec is a large Province,” she replied cautiously, feel- 
ing the hostility enlarging inside her, not only at the question 
which disturbed her but at the woman called Edith whom 
she emphatically did not like ever since the tall one had:set 
the beer mug back on the counter at her unspoken criticism. 

“Perhaps we could speak to your husband?” Edith sug- 
gested. “Would you mind if we looked in on his work shop?” 
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Madame Bergeron, smiling crisply, led them to the back 
of the shop where her husband nodded politely and started 
to get down from the bench. 

“Oh no,” Edith said. “Let us see you at work.” 

Monsieur Bergeron spun the wheel and cupping his hands 
he let the clay climb up between his fingers. 

“How fascinating,’ the tall one said. “What is it going 
to be?” 

He didn’t answer for a moment but pressed his thumb 
into the centre of the whirling clay so that it suddenly swam 
outward as he lifted his fingers along the sides. 

“Often, when I have the time and feeling, I let it find its 
own shape,” he said slowly. “I like it to grow by itself.” 

“What do you enjoy making best on the wheel?” Edith 
asked. 

Monsieur Bergeron raised his hands from the spinning 
clay and looked out the window. “I think the most satis- 
factory thing,” he said at length, “is to make a bowl. A 
simple bowl for a few wild flowers. Or a jug for good wine 
that is comfortable to look at either on the table or in 
the hand.” 

“T think this is very exciting,” the tall one said 

“But all I see on your counter, Monsieur Bergeron, are 
ash trays and beer mugs?” Edith said. 

“IT can’t afford to experiment very much. I discovered 
long ago what objects sell and I am forced to go on making 
them. But if I do some simple thing that I love very much, 
I like to keep it in the village. Give it to my friends for 
their table or to the Church.”’ Monsieur Bergeron shrugged 
his shoulders. “It is very difficult to explain.” 

“You feel these other things have been bad for your 
craft?” Edith asked. 

“We depend on your people for a living.”’ 

“You do not like the Americans, Monsieur Bergeron?’ 
Edith questioned gently. 

‘Non. non. I do not say that. But everyone likes to be 
significant. I would have to give up my pottery if you people 
stayed at home.” 

Madame Bergeron had listened very patiently. The con- 
versation was not a good omen, for it had been her experience 
before that the curious-minded tourist who searched too 
persistently for cultural myths did not turn out to be a 
good customer. And besides she had always felt that people 
like these were getting something for which she could not 
charge and that annoyed her deeply. 

“What Monsieur Bergeron means,”’ she said stiffly, ‘Is 
that we all have to live and raise our families. It is not an 
easy thing. If you have much money you can afford to be 
yourself and only do what pleases you.’ 

“If suddenly you had much money for the rest of your 
life, what would you do, Monsieur Bergeron?”’ Edith’s voice 
was husky with excitement. 

Monsieur Bergeron looked up a little startled. “Ah. If I 
win the sweepstake, Madame Bergeron would have very 
many ideas,” he said with a sly wink at his wife. “But I am 
human like everyone else and perhaps I would buy a big, 
black limousine and be a tourist for awhile.” 

The tall one laughed but Monsieur Bergeron lifted his 
hand. “I have not finished, Mademoiselle,’’ he said softly. 
“For after a long journey I would come home to Ste. Agathe 
and sell the car. I would buy a little store for Madame 
Bergeron; and for myself I would buy a new kiln but I 
would never do any beer mugs. I would make only for the 
Church, the village and my friends.” 

“And what about your little boy?”’ 

“Ah, Pierre.” And Monsieur Bergeron became very 
serious. ‘For Pierre I would never tell that we had much 
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money, but I would make sure that he had a good education 
to learn to speak very good English and not to forget his 
French and some day to be a Notaire but I would wish him 
to live in French Canada and never to leave the province 
which is his home.” 

Monsieur Bergeron looked at the lump of clay on his 
wheel. It was beginning to get a little too hard to work, 
and he dipped a rag into the pail of water that hung beside 
the bench and, squeezing out the rag, he wrapped it care- 
fully around the clay. 

Edith, who had been watching him intently, smiled. “It 
has been very nice of you to answer all these questions.” 
Then she opened her purse and took out a card and wrote 
her name and address and handed it to Madame Bergeron. 
“When you have the time,” she said speaking to Madame 
Bergeron, “Would you send me some little thing it has 
pleased you to make?” 

Madame Bergeron turned the card over in her fingers. 
“It is not our custom to accept such orders unless they are 
paid for in advance.” 

“Oh. Of course. I will pay now.” Edith said quickly 
“Perhaps ten dollars will do?’ And she took the bill from 
her purse. 

Madame Bergeron smiled triumphantly. “Merci. C'est 
trés bien.” 

Edith and the tall one prepared to go and said good-by 
to Monsieur Bergeron. They walked past the counter to 
the door where Madame Bergeron was standing with a 
receipt she had written out for Edith. Suddenly the tall one 
stopped. 

“For God's sake, Edith. Let’s get off the high-horse. I 
want some beer mugs.” 

Monsieur Bergeron stood by his wheel and, filling his 
pipe, he watched the Americans, once again at the counter, 
examining the beer mugs and ash trays. It will be a good 
season this year, he was thinking. But tomorrow I must 
speak to Father Philippe. It is impossible to understand 
them. Then he had a flash of native inspiration and with 
a cunning twinkle in his eye he opened the cabinet above 
the side-board and on the tray he laid out a clean white 
napkin, a bottle of red wine and five, small glasses. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 


Vor. 7, No. 83, Aucust, 1927, The Canadian Forum 

His Excellency the Governor-General, in his message to 
the Canadian people on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Confederation, urged that ‘Co-operation’ should be 
adopted as the national watchword of the Dominion. When 
the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, premier of Saskatchewan, recently 
addressed the people of that province he declared that 
‘Saskatchewan has shown its belief in co-operation, which is 
to-day the guiding principle in all its major activities’, and 
there is evidence that this principle is gaining ground in 
Canada, particularly in the Western provinces. There are 
indications that it will in the future play a large part in 
moulding our political institutions, in bringing about adjust- 
ments in our economic organization, and in creating a new 
attitude in the mind of the general public which may have a 
profound effect upon our social relations. One of the leaders 
of the movement on this continent has said ‘co-operative 
marketing is not merely a way of making money, it is a way 
of facing life’, and there is no doubt that to many of its 
exponents the principle of co-operation has the moral force 
of a new religion. The wide measure of success which has 
attended the operation of the wheat pools and other agricul- 
tural trading agencies has given great impetus to the 
movement, has lifted it out of the realms of speculation and 
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idealism and placed it in the field of practical politics. How- 
ever, it would be unwise to assume that all the people who 
now extol its merits accept the same interpretation of the 
term as the original founders of the co-operative societies. 
By many of our practical statesmen it is frequently used as 
a vague altruistic expression, a mere rhetorical flourish 
which does not commit the speaker to any definite principle 
or course of action, But to many of those working in the 
(ause it means something more than a fraternal gesture. 
They see in it the means to a finer and more kindly civiliza- 
tion the substitution of co-operation for competition as 
the ruling motive of mankind. 


(A |O CANADA! § 


- me 


Said Robert Hood Saunders, Chairman of the public-owned Ontario 
Hydroelectric Power Commission “The greatest barometer of 
pwogre of the standard of living is the use of the kilowatt hour.” 


(Time) 


Ralph Hodd, director of the commercial department of the K-W 
pointed out the necessity for close co-operation between 
educationa! institutions and sales and advertising clubs in different 
communities (Kitchener-Waterloo Record) 


Collegiate 


To the question “Which party do you think will win the election?” 
Mrs Eugene Nash [replied ] “We're Christians. We don't 
vote.” (The Vancouver News- Herald) 


While you are visiting Eaton's Cosmetic Department have one of 
Harnet Hubbard Ayer's Beauty Consultants give you personal 
consultation on the new “Ayer Magic” an exciting new cream cosmetic 
that creates beautiful illusions on unflattering lines and shadows 
common to all women (Advertising Card) 


WARNING—SPEED TRAP (Highway sign, Orillia, Ontario) 


A demand for a $2 licence fee for every band concert given at 
Victoria Park didn't go over well with Kitchener Park Board last 
might A letter to the city clerk from the Composers, Authors and 
Publishers Amociation of Canada, Ltd, advised that a liceme is 
required to play copyright music by bands even when no admission 
ws charged Let's get some music that is not composed,” said 


(Kitchener-Waterloo Record) 


the mayor 
In an address last night Mr. [Rev. E. G.] Hansell defined 
so tal Credit: He said 
Social Credit is based on great principles of life that never 
change, that are eternal. The relationship of Social Credit to the people 
closely resembles that of the Divine Creator to all of mankind 
(Globe and Mail) 


Automobile club representatives from the four western provinces 
will meet in Calgary next month to consider possible joint entry into 
the car insurance field BC. ,Automobile Association directors voted 
Thursday to send a delegate to the meeting The directors also 
set up a committee to investigate possible entry of the B.C. Association 
into the field alone “If we could get a private bill through the 
Legislature, we could then make a deal with a private firm to cover 
our members for a reduced premium,” Ald. Birt Showler said “One 
loca! firm already gives a 20 percent discount on a group car insurance 
plan and although this admittedly is not legal, many things are done 
these days that are not legal,” he said Vancouver Sun) 


EXPECT FROST 


WILL LAY STONE Heading, Kitchener-Waterloo Record) 


Mr Lennard) Therefore you would not have much control? I 
happened to drift into the office at a time when it was raining quite a 
shower, and the roof was leaking terribly They had to move several 
desks | said “You need umbrellas in here They said: “There is 
not much we can do about this The roof has been leaking for months 
but they will not fix it’ In the circumstances, I cannot see that you 
can do very much about it (Hansard, July 4th, 1952) 


This month's prize of six months’ subscription goes to R. Gazen 
Toronto, Ont All contnbutions should contain original clipping, date 
and name of publication 


The Canadian Forum 


On the Air 


Barry Coughlin 

® THE DISC JOCKEY may adhere closely to one of the 
gimmicks described in this column last month or he may use 
all five. But while he may switch the gimmick around to suit 
himself, he usually sticks to the same twitch. Or, if he does 
change his twitch, it is often the sign of a fundamental shift 
in his personality. There are five main twitches: (1) the 
Professor, (2) the Poet, (3) the Philosopher, (4) the Cow- 
poke or Wrangler, and (5) the Comedian. 

The Professor is primarily a tribal chieftain or the high 
priest of a cult. Jazz is his specialty and the terms he uses 
are intended for the initiated group: 

“On this release, issued under a Rindoff Green Double-Dot 
label, we hear Meatface on tenor again. Although the side is 
called ‘Flagellation-One-Two’ and has a slightly Bop Kick, 
it is really a comical parody of Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at 
an Exhibition.’ Listen for the unison reeds behind Meatface 
and the exciting chord figures in the brass—real cool. Meat- 
face seems to anticipate Gutty’s mood on piano, and their 
demand-and-response chorus is real art.” 

There are two types of Poet-twitch: The tight-rhyme, day- 
time, spontaneous-combustion sort: 

“Stax of wax in the old Spin Bin; 

This is Gimp LeRoy, your Melody Boy” 
and the yeasty, throb-throat, late-night poet, often accom- 
panied by organ music. The normal titles for such night 
poetry programs are: “‘Dreaming,” “Moonlight Memories,” 
“At the Close of Day,” “The Hour of Parting,” etc. Verses 
chosen for this type of program usually have a rocking-horse 
beat to their lines, a highly-charged emotional content, and 
a mood of whimpering misery. They originate, probably, 
from books of verse called ‘‘Flowers of Delight” or “A Child’s 
Garden of Memories.’’ However, a small part of the night- 
time poetry is undoubtedly written by the station librarian, 
often a very young woman who has completely surrendered 
to the temptation of free verse. The words to either kind of 
poesy are whispered into the microphone above the soft music 
of the organ: — 


“He’s the cutest li'l tyke 
Just a-riding on his bike; 
When he looks at me an’ cries — 
Why, I cries, too, 
An’ cries, an’ cries. 
Or, in a different kidney, the free verse rolls: — 


Oh, my heart knows 

The beating, white-hot flames 

Of love; 

The joy, 

The pain, 

The sorrow 

And the madness 

Of summertime romance.” 

The Philosopher twitch is the pick of the lot and in many 
ways the most unusual. There is less music heard on this kind 
of program, and more talk. 

Very few topics of conversation are beyond the range of 
the Philosopher’s tongue with the possible exception of Sex 
and Socialism; but even Socialism has been discovered by 
American Disc Jockeys and they are against it toa man. The 
Philosopher often concludes an interlude of chatter with such 
profound observations as: “Well, but isn’t that Life?” or 
“That's the way it goes; here today and gone tomorrow.” 

In ordinary conversation the sounds we make to one 
another usually have a certain amount of recognizable mean- 
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ing. But it is possible, though difficult, to use words in such 

a way that they have no meaning at all. It is a skill which 

takes years to accomplish but the Philosopher has usually 
ed it: 

“Well, my friends, there it is . . . the new Fay Slamm! 
What can I say about this wonderful, wonderful recording? 
What is there left for me to say? It isn’t the old Fay we've 
just heard, no; but could you call her the new Fay, I wonder? 
In a way, I suppose, it’s the old Fay with a new style. But, 
besides that, there is an indefinable something about this 
record I find hard to express. Yet, it is there; there is that 
feeling of which I...” 

The Cowpoke or Wrangler twitch is usually combined with 
the Happy Chum gimmick. This type of Disc Jockey is at 
cross-purposes with himself when he tries to be happy be- 
cause cowboys, according to their songs, are a sad and violent 
class of men. They are constantly receiving letters edged in 
black. At all times they are peevishly dissatisfied with their 
present location and want to go back. Bad providers for their 
aged parents, hating the sunshine, the yodelling cowhands 
ride gloomily through the pitch-black night to the valley 
homes of their poor old mothers who have, without exception, 
placed burning candles in the parlor windows to guide these 
petulant and undeserving clods back to a life of righteousness 
and decency. Also, the musical range-riders show an excessive 
fondness for their horses (‘“Pal,” “Paint,” etc.); an attach- 
ment that would be viewed with open suspicion in psychiatric 
circles. Knowing in his heart the true condition of both 
horses and men, the Wrangler Disc Jockey nevertheless comes 
on the air happy: 

“Hahdy, folks. This is ole Aylberty Al innerdoosin’ a half- 
owwer o’ Western mewsic an’ sowng. Raght now, ole Pecos 
Paddy, a-smilin’ an’ a-laffin’ his fool ole head off, is goan 
step right up to this yeer micreephoan an’ yodel ‘Blood- 
stained-Daddy o’ Mine.’ Cummoan up yeer, yew ole tangle- 
foot maverick yew.” 

The fifth and last twitch, the Comedian, is perhaps the 
most difficult of all. Although he has a large audience, the 
Comedian can’t see them or hear them laugh, so he never 
knows how the joke went over. It must be a hard life, but 
there are a few bright spots; he can usually obtain lots of 
sure-fire jokes from the Public Library (“Great day for the 
race—human race, that is!’’) or he can read the funny say- 
ings of children sent in by their mothers. The Comedian 
knows that mother is listening and he therefore strains him- 
self to the breaking point in an effort to put the saying 
across: 

“Well now, here’s a letter from Mrs. Ethel Feebles, of 
45 Hunt Club Crescent, Tin Can City. Mrs. Feebles says that 
the other morning she was feeding breakfast to Myrtle, aged 
3, and Aubrey, aged one and a half. Suddenly, Myrtle, she’s 
aged 3, said: ‘Mummy, why doesn’t Uncle Geoffrey get up 
and go to work in the morning like other men?’ And before 
Mrs. Ethel Feebles could answer Myrtle’s question, little 
Aubrey, aged one and a Aalf, mind you, piped up in his little 
baby voice and said: ‘Becawd unky Geofwee id a dwunken 
bum.’... Oh, ha, ha, ha... say... isn’t that cute? Ha, ha, 
Mrs. Feebles, of 45 Hunt Club Crescent, ha, ha .. . that little 
Aubrey of yours is certainly ha, ha, ha, quick, isn’t he? Yes 
sir, he is cert ...” 

Before concluding, it is only right to mention the grave 
concern felt in many quarters over the recent arrival of the 
Woman Disc Jockey: 

“Kill every female infant in the country at once! Stone 
all those above the age of three! Never mind the expense,” 
is the way a man in London, Ontario, reacted to this potential 
hazard. This man is something of a bohemian, however, and 
for many years kept pigeons in his back yard. Still, a problem 
is shaping up; one which may cause future unrest. 
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Meanwhile, it becomes all the more necessary for us te 
approach platter shows without passion and with very little 
enthusiasm. A sane man can easily call up powerful emotions 
if the situation demands them, but passion and enthusiasm 
should be saved for quick exits from burning buildings and 
not wasted on sounds coming out of a jumble of wires and 
tubes. 

So, relax, my friends; remain always at ease with sanity; 
enjoy and appreciate the Disc Jockey! When tempted to 
an axe to the mahogany or to write a fan letter to the voice, 
remember the words of Aelfric, Sheriff of Burnham Beeches 
(1367-1429). After the people of Chipping-Wycklow had 
stewed a hapless group ef street-minstrels in a fish vat, 
Aelfric wrote them: 

“Be not in wrathe at your fellows. Nor boil, roast, maim, 
nor otherwise discourage them. They, too, must eat, and it 
is not for thee to murther them or harme them so they cannot 
eat. 

“Suffer street-criers, prentices, mummers, minstrels, and 
sack-butt players in silence, and do not worry them with 
curses and blows. Watch ye them carefully that ye may 
onderstande their ways. Without onderstandynge there be 
no sanitie. 

“Smartly now, thou rascals, and do thou what I say. Do 
not spitte in disgoste at my words nor lay about with stickes 
and stones or I will send two hundred Yeomen who will 
clobber thee unmercifully and reduce thee to lumps and 
bumps.” 


Film Review 


Belle Pomer 

® IN CAROL REED’S Outcast of the Islands, Conrad's 
story has been simplified and deftly reshaped to a compact 
form that gains in intensity without losing the essence of 
the original work, With remarkable craftsmanship, whole 
chapters have been compressed into a short, fully expressive 
scene; or the implications of a single bald statement have 
been presented in vivid, dramatic terms. The film as a 
whole has achieved a unity of structure lacking in the novel. 

In the face of such skilled work, however, the sole blunder 
of the screen adaptation seems all the more incongruous. 
To present Willems, not as a man with his own ‘peculiar 
honesty’, but as an unqualified scoundrel who connives to 
get aboard Captain Lingard’s ship with the express design 
of finding out the Captain’s secret trading places and 
enriching himself thereby, is to render meaningless Willems’ 
later struggle with himself over betraying the Captain's 
secret. Similarly, Willem’s final sense of degradation would 
be more intelligible if the emphasis were placed on emotions 
consistent with his character as the film initially presents it. 
But after first establishing Willems as utterly corrupt, the 
film proceeds to base the remainder of his behaviour on 
Conrad’s characterization of him as a schemer, conceited 
and ambitious, but with some weak principles of gratitude 
and loyalty which crumble under his passion for Aissa and 
the pressures brought to bear on him. Fortunately the film 
is otherwise so compelling that this contradiction causes only 
a mild current of disturbance in the consciousness of the 
audience. 

One of the most exciting things about the film is that it 
leaves some gaps for the audience to fill in. And, like the 
novel, it gives no pat explanations. Men’s words, looks, 
actions, are presented to us, but although we are led some 
little way into labyrinth of heart and mind, it is with the 
implicit reminder that all is not accounted for. Conrad’s 
best work leaves me with a very real sense of the un- 
approachability of man’s inner self, hidden like the iceberg 
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two-thirds beneath the sea. In the maze of tangled motives 
thoughts and emotions that can be suggested but never 
exactly charted, there is a core of mystery that baffles the 
author as well as the reader. One can feel Conrad searching, 
questioning, and finally withdrawing in perplexity. It is the 
why’ overshadowing the film that so stirs the imagination. 
Script and acting together fill out effectively the inter 
of Willems and Almayer's personalities, one upon 
the other: and the relationship between Almayer and his 
wile is very delicately sketched. Considering Conrad's hasty 
outline of Almayer, Robert Morley’s performance rounds 
out the character shrewdly, and has some fine moments 
Kut whether it has been so often given Morley to play the 
tuffy fool that the sharpness of individuality has slightly 
dulled, or whether he is anxious to have as many ‘big scenes 
as possible, he builds too sharply to a pitch of intensity which 
he has then to maintain throughout an error of timing 
for which the director must also share responsibility 
Outcast of the Islands should appeal to a wide audience 
The film, as saturated with tropical atmosphere as is the 
novel, gives an amazing feeling of steaming fertility; and the 
hots are crowded with fascinating by-the-way detail, from 
the native guiding his elephant by the pressure of his bare 
heels, to the arrangements for living of the river village 
bor lovers of adventure there is intrigue and suspense, while 
for those whose interest is centred in people, the film retains 
of Conrad's preoc« upatios with the mystery of self 


to occupy the mind 1 


enough 


for some days 


Music Review 


Milton Wilson 


& THE BOOM IN RECORDING which followed the LI 
revolution has had a great many interesting results. A par 
ticularly important one is the remarkable increase in com- 
plete operas available, including many that most of us are 
nlikely to see performed on this continent. The Cetra 
ompany of Italy (whose records are released to us by 
Cetra Soria} has made a real contribution to this develop- 
nent, and it is at last possible to own something over a half 
of Verdi's twenty-six operas, including such early, forgotten 
works as // Finto Stamislao, his second opera and only 
medy apart from Falstaff, or /i Battaglia di Legnane, 
which for Frances Toye ‘possesses a definite charm of its own 
as a complete musical synthesis of Verdis love for his 

country 
Better known, but certainly not well known enough, is 
}utsa Miller, his fourteenth opera, which immediately pre 
eded Rigoletto. It has an excellent (and age! | plot of the 
vs. honor vs. father type, adapted from Schiller’s Kabale 
Liache, and set to some of Verdi's most chanuian and 
Verdi certainly equal this opera a 
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number of times later, but I doubt if he ever surpassed it 
until Otello and Falstaff. It has its own special flavor too, 
jess complicated and heroic, more domestic and pastoral than 
we find in most of Verdi. This relatively subdued quality 
may account for its neglect, which has no real justification. 

Except for a brassy tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the per- 
formance on three Cetra-Soria LP’s by soloists with the 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana, Mario Rossi con- 
ducting, is quite adequate, and the soprano who sings Luisa, 
Lucy Kelston, is a good deal more than that. 


Bleeding the Army 


Mary Weekes 


®& MINA ZAREK WAITED until the swinging door closed 
after her before setting down her heavy tray, but still the 
rumble of talk came through the thin partition. 

It's hel] out there!” she said, leaning wearily against the 
crooked serving table. “She's feeding the army! I thought 
I was coming to work in a regular grill, not a grease-spot for 
small-time heroes—-guys switched to a new brand of relief 
Guys that come off the rods are okay. They're tough. They 
haven't much to say. 

Dont worry, dearie! 
your order? asked Kate 

Let ‘em wait!” said Mina. “Maybe you can take it. I 
can't. }'ve had enough of those guys.’ A small girl bent past 
her under a loaded tray. “Two cows smothered in musb- 
rooms!” she called to the cook. Mrs. Toop’s neat head 
appeared in the opening as the door swung violently outward. 

Iwo coconut cream pies. Three orders of sinkers, and a 
double order of raisin pie,” spoke Mina. “My. tiow those guys 
an eat! 

A girl can't be choosy about a job,” answered Kate. 
We're lucky we've got the Army to feed. Hard work, and 
Mrs. Toop is hard, but she is square with us. A queen after 
that skinflint we worked for in Moose Jaw. He made me 
skimp on my pies something awful. And I a pastry cook!” 

Yes.’ said Mina, lifting her tray, “that guy was a skunk!’ 

Wait’ Doughnuts?” Mrs. Toop had come bristling into 
the kitchen. She lifted the three plates of doughnuts off 
Mina’s tray. “We're out of doughnuts, see?’’’ she said. “Give 
the boys pie—pie at 15 cents a cut, and make the cuts smal! 
she added turning to Kate, “even a pastry cook has to live! 
1 don't aim to promote the bakeries.’ There was a sardoni 
yrin on her brown bony face, but her eyes held a twinkle. 

Hannah, the head waitress, came out. her face red. ‘Those 
guys at your table are velling for S-E-R-V-I-C-E” she said 
Mina took the pie which Kate dished up, picked up her tray 
and, giving the door a violent kick, went through 

‘Mina and | were just saying. Mrs. Toop,” said Kate 

that you are sure feeding the Army 

Feeding them? Yes,’ said Mrs. Toop, “feeding them 
right She followed Mina into the warm steaming res- 
taurant. Outside it was 30 degrees below—Regina is a cold 


The Army has got to eat. What's 


place 
Kate began dividing her pies into smaller pieces in order 
to make an extra helping out of each one. This would put 
an extra 15 cents for each pie into Mrs. Toop’s cash register 
All's grist to my own mill, too.” she muttered to herse 
I've got a job to hold.” And she began figuring if the pies 
could be cut into even smaller pieces. The door swung out- 
ward again and she caught a glimpse of Mrs. Toop ringing 
in the money. Mrs. Toop was a neat figure in her severe 
black dress cut with a skimpy peplum and fitted tight to her 
small angular body. She was smiling at a young soldier who 
was reaching for a package of cigarettes. She had turned her 
lack bangs ut tight little curls off her round forehead, 
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and now as she bent to the till again, not one bobbed for 
ward. ‘Her curls are hard and efficient like herself,” Mina 
had said. Mina had a way of saying true things 

We said sinkers, sister, not pie! And it’s sinkers we 
want!” said a new recruit, as Mina began setting down the 
dessert. 

Sinkers?” “Sure we called for sinkers, baby! By all that’s 
bloody, sister, bring the sinkers ‘South of the border . 
d-o-w-n Mexico W-a-a-y w-a-a-y,” spoke another 
lad. Then he subsided into a drunken stupor. His tunic 
was open at the throat. “He's 17 and in a minute I'll slap 
his fresh face,’ thought Mina 

Mina went on setting down the pie. “We're out of 
sinkers,”’ said she. “You'd better snap to attention and not 
hold this table up all night — like bums,” she added. “This 
is good pie! 

“We want sinkers! Plenty of sinkers!” spoke a_ third 
soldier belligerently 

Mrs. Toop was stepping briskly down the aisle. “sinkers?”’ 
Mrs. Toop took up the word. Her sardonic laugh was enough 
to sober a Colonel The sinkers are done! What’s the 
matter? Don’t the Army give you enough money to eat? 
Sinkers! Nice way to treat the defenders of the country! 
Sinkers are for store clerks and the like-—-the feeble guys 
If you got to fight you got to eat.” Her sudden laugh ripped 
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through their foggy senses. ‘Take that coconut pie! Pie is 
what you want. I aim to please the Army. So [| got me the 
best pastry cook in Regina. 

Pie it is! By God!” cried the three Defenders one after 
the other. “Pie is what we want! Pie'll win the war! Give 
is pie and we'll twist the guts out of ‘em foreigners! We'll 
wiggle the bayonets in their fat bellies 

Pipe down!” said Mrs. Toop. “Don’t you see there's 
ladies two tables down?’’ She moved away as Mina with 
firm hand put the disarranged dishes straight 

Coming to help us disembowel those stinking Germans, 
sister? I guess you're as cute as those foreign dames we're 
dreaming about.”” There was a leer on the face of the lad of 
17 

Shut up you fool pup, or I'll crack your mouth shut!” 
said Mina 

Baby, you're right! This greenhorn’s just a pup. Take 
me, I’m a man!” The arm of Private No. 029 went up and 
around Mina’s waist 

A sergeant was coming past the table when Mina’s strong 
hand descended with a stinging whack across the face of 
Private 029. Before each alcoholic step Sergeant Hoops held 
his heavy-booted foot poised uncertainly before clomping 
it down. Said he, lurching against the table, “I’m joining 
the fun, see?” 
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Where's that she-devil ? 
into the aisle to look, after Mina, who was moving serenely 
ff with a tray of dishes 

No more pie, boys? Well here’s your caps. Don’t be late 
for Barracks. | hear your Captain's a fire-eater,”’ said Mrs 
loop who bore down upon them. She assisted them into 
their big coats. At the word Barracks, the drunken Defenders 

up quickly 

This way, handsome” said Hanah, putting her arm into 
that of the swaggering Sergeant and steering him to a table 
it the back of the restaurant 

Hot black coffee and step smart!’ she told a waitress 
who was flying past. “Now off with this great coat! Hah! 
is | thought,” she said, pulling a bottle of whiskey out of one 
of the pockets You've been swilling this stuff in the 
wash room. Too bad a guy like you can't take it. A guy in 
ommand of an army too! Can't you swill enough in the 
beer parlor without ganging up on the hard stuff? Thanks! 
Ill need the rest of this bottle for what ails me overwork 
from slinging hash at the Army! 

Gad! You go at a fellow hard when he’s low. A fellow 
knows he’s gonna rot in a trench before this bloody spree’s 
over. So he steps into a liquor store for a bottle. Beer don't 
drown war. It don't drown nothin’. I'm a killer. A killer of 
Christians. | want to eat and drink and be merry before | 
die! Rum life a soldier!’ The Sergeant laid his head on 
the table and sobbed 

Don't be a sap!” said Hannah. “You signed up as a 
killer, didn’t you? Why be squeamish now? A killer crying! 
What you need is food! What are you in the army for if you 
don't feed right? You guys get $1.30 a day, don’t you? And 
board and room. That's better than you got in a jungle camp! 
Bring the Sergeant all he can eat,” she told the girl who 
had come with a second cup of black coffee. And in an 
aside “double orders of everything and don’t forget to bill 
him for it. Toodle-oo, handsome! I'll be back,” said she, 
miling into the stupid eyes of the Sergeant, and moving 
forward to receive another relay of the Army 

At a sign from Mrs. Toop, Mina put a cup of black 
coffee before a green-faced youth who sat with his dinner 
half-eaten, but before she could arrange the dishes which 
he had pushed into a pile, he rose vomiting over his great 
coat and upon the table. Private 019 who was sitting oppo- 
ite him got up with an oath. “I'll teach the dirty dog . 
he began, but Mrs. Toop’s hand was on his arm in an iron 
rip. “Sit down!” she said, and to Mina. “Push this war- 
poodle into the washroom and turn the canned music!’ 

The Jungle music came loud and drowned the rumble of 
thick votes. “Eat up, Private 019!” urged Mrs. Toop, her 
voice smooth and even, her sharp eyes pleasant. “ More pie? 
You don’t have to be told how to win the war! You know 
that an army marches on its stomach?" There was a 
motherly beam on Mrs. Toop’s capable face. The light fell 
on the metal that zippered her spare black dress fast to 
her hard body. Private 019 agreed with her. She moved back 
to the cash register 

It was late when the restaurant cleared. It was pay-day 
and the Army had money in its pockets. The dishes were 
stacked high in the kitchen. The dish-washer had long since 
gone and it was the duty of the “help” to clear up 

Kate began helping Mina with the dishes; the other 
waitresses were fixing up the tables. The cook had cleared 
out. “I'm going to quit,” said Mina. “I have enough to eat 
on the farm. I can't stand those bums!” 

‘The pay’s good,” said Kate 

I can’t abide that tripe! All they're doing is taking army 
relief. That gang of simps we fed tonight? All drunk! They 
left here broke.” 

What's that to us? We have our pay 


roared Private 029 leaning 
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Mrs. Toop came bustling into the kitchen. She said, 
We've had a big day, girls! I’ve emptied the cash register 
four times. Kate, dish out some of that Boom-Boom ice 
cream and get a round of cokes. Hannah has a spot of 
fighting fluid she foxed off Sergeant Hoops. The treat’s on 
the house!” 

“I’m quitting next week, 
ing the Army!’ 

And do I like this work?” Mrs, Toop stood a small, but 
defiant figure, staring at Mina. “I've got to live as well as 
you! Thank God for the Army! It’s not easy for a woman of 
my years to fight a man’s world, Can't you see I’m fighting 
my own private war? ‘Feeding the Army, you say? Girl 


we re bleeding it! 


said Mina. “I can’t stand feed- 
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The Tall Black Hat 


James Reaney 


As a child, I dreamt of tomorrow 

Of the word “tomorrow”’ itself. 

The word was a man in a tall black hat 
Who walked in black clothes through 
Green fields of quiet rain that 

Beneath gray cloudfields grew. 


Tall as trees or Abraham Lincoln 
Were that man’s brothers 

Who when they become To-day 
Die and dissolve one by one 

Like licorice morning shadows 
When held in the mouth of the sun. 


Yesterday is an old greataunt 
Rocked off in her rocking chair 

To cellars where old light and snow 
And all yesterdays go; 

To-day was a small girl bringing 
China cupfuls of water and air 
And cages of robins singing, 

“It is positively no crime 


To have pleasure in Present Time.” 
But Tomorrow is most impressive 
Like the hired man back from the fair 
He comes to the child still sleeping 
With pockets of longer hair, 

A handful of longer fingers 

And the Indian I remember 

At dusk, crossing Market Square. 


The man in the tall black hat 
Brought the gipsy who was drunk 
And the white faced cat 

Who stepped before my stepmother 
The very first time she came. 


He gave the child a yellow leaf, 

He holds the arrow for my heart, 

He dropped the playing card in the lane, 
He brought the dancing weasel, 

And the old man playing the jewsharp. 


He brings the wind and the sun 
And the stalks of dead teazle 

Seen on a windless winter walk, 

He fetches a journey’s direction 
From his garden of weathervanes 
And mines, like diamonds, the tears 
For the glittering windowpanes 

Of rain and sorrow. 


All the days of all the years 

The dark provider hunts me 

Whom I named Sir Thomas Tomorrow 
After my dream of him, 

And in the grave fields of mystery 

This black man has brothers 

Who have followed him and come 

Ever since with all I must see, 

With Earth, Heaven and the tenor drum 
I played in the C.0.T.C., 

The sound of bells and stars in a tree 

Are stuck to their thumb 

And lie in their tall black hats and pockets 
Like pictures in locked and closed lockets. 


At midnight he knocked and arrived 
As the old woman really rocked away 
And he took off his tall hat which 
Changed into a small white cup, 
White as the new light of day. 

To the girl as small as a switch, 

The girl who wakes me up, 

His tallness and blackness shrank 

To leave behind on the floor 

From his pockets of come to pass 
Puzzles and lonely birds to see 
Diamonded names upon window glass, 
A whistle, a straw and a tree. 


But see out where small in the dawn 
Through the hanging wingflash dance 

Of the little flies, the wrens and the doves 
Who are the seconds and minutes and hours 
Floating over the acres of distance, 

See his brother with feet of slate 

Begin to walk through the wet flowers 
Towards me with his speck of Future 

And a tall black hatful of Fate. 


Books Reviewed 


RAGE OF THE SOUL: Vincent Sheean; Random House, 
1952; $4.00. 

MISSION WITH MOUNTBATTEN: Alan Campbell- 
Johnson; Ryerson, 1951; $6.00. 

Rage of the Soul is illustrative of the tendency among 
American writers to concoct a spiritual panacea for the 
new post-war generation. Since most of them work on the 
premise that everything is just fine in American society 
except the people of which it is composed, these manuals of 
comfort usually flounder between Dale Carnegie and the 
New Dispensation in a disheartening manner. One should 
not be surprised, therefore, if the alternating current of this 
Christian materialism is replaced in some authors by certain 
of those elements of Eastern thought calculated to discipline 
and rescue the soul weary of plastic dancing. It would not be 
the first time that there has been an Eastern influence on 
such American minds as have recoiled from the pursuit of 
happiness in the newer, nationally advertised models. Mr. 
Sheean seems about to make a meld of East and West for 
the good of all, but he disappoints us. In spite of the fact 
that he must have a broad knowledge of Indian philosophy, 
he is either disillusioned or reticent, for we end up, after 
travelling all those miles, with a home truth taught at the 
knees of better white-haired mothers from coast to coast. 

Mr. Sheean is dealing with the attempt of an American 
woman to find a meaning in life for herself, and hence her 
rightful portion of that much-bruited peace of mind. Fleeing 
her own moral weakness she travels to India, and there 
becomes involved eventually with the organized cult which 
has been developing around a celebrated holy man. In the 
early part of the novel the woman’s personality is depicted 
with much insight, as is the personality of each of her 
travelling companions. However, once she arrives in India, 
the story takes on a sort of Rider Haggard suspense techni- 
que as she gradually gets nearer to seeing the holy man. 
Disappointed in this adventure, she is told with much ado 
that the truth is in her own heart, and thus both she and the 
reader are landed right back among the tired old blue-birds 
of happiness. While this home truth is as valid as they 
come, and is substantiated by the early chapters of any 
history of philosophy and by the seventeenth chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, it is handed out at the close of this novel 
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have is dispelled. The East doesn't get much of a 
and the West, as 
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should think that a novelist who lets one of his chara 
be told to find the truth within is just getting nicely st 
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Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s diary of the days of transfer 
power in India will be a useful documentary record of 
momentous period. As a press attaché on the Mount! 
taff he had access to all those details that can make 

k of outstanding value to students of Indian affairs 

of interest, incidentally, for those ame uncons¢ 
ges Of British superiority which, valid or not, inten 
travail attendant upon that slow me 


¢ man, in these pages, puts down his burder 


ame sense of duty and of caste which was caught so effe 


tively by Mr. E. M. Forster in his distinguished novel of 
some years ago GM 


CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE lex Weissberg; British 
Book Service (Hamish Ham n) ). $4 


It en to he fashionable ese \ for erstwhile 


talinist Communists to pick up a little pin money by writ 
a denunciation of the Soviet System which they so 
vetically Ipported and helped levelop The author, an 
lan scientist, who went to Russia as a Communist i 
ind leading physicist at kranian Physical 
TFechnical Inst in Kharkov until he was caught in the 
NKVD net in 1937, has joined the fashion parade with 
this story of his three years of imprisonment and interroga 
tion. The book reads like a giant sized Darkness at Noon 
(o-incidentally, any resemblance to Koestler’s book is en 
hanced by the preface, written by Arthur Koestler 
lex Weissberg propounds the theory, by careful 
calculation, that he was but one of at least eight million 
inhabitants of the U.S.\S.R. wh. were arrested durine the 
inves trom the middle of 1936 to the end of 1938. His 
reason for writing the book: “TI was still afraid that peop! 
abroad might not see through Stalin's vivanti 
However, it did take them some time, and not all of them 
have done so even now, or it would be unnecessary for me 
to write this book 


swindle 


The writer is a capable 
phenomenal in view of the fact that he was unable to compile 


toryteller and his memory is 


notes of his experiences while imprisoned. The story of end 
less questionings and evere Pri ition in overe rowded prison 
is as shocking now as when we first heard the same story 
many years ago 
The book ends with the author being readied for transfer 
from a Russian prison to the German Gestapo during the 
Hitler-Stalin pact era. He says little about his eventual 
release. Upon turning the last page we can only wonder how 
more of such books must written and how many 
enthusiastic Communis must recant before there 
} r 


inv hope for the till being persecuted under 


the shadow of the Soviet ret poli Percy Easser 


OSWALD SPENGLER: A CRITICAL ESTIMATI 
Stuart Hughes; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 17 


sonibners are ing a series of studies of leading 


\ t} 
who have influenced our twentieth-century. They call it the 
Iwentieth Century Library, and, if the other volumes 
the same quality as this one on Spengler, the series i 
highly commended 

I'wo vears ago Mr. Hughes, who is a young member of the 
history staff at Harvard, published a little volume, dn Essay 
for Our Times, which presented a cool, incisive, and rather 
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pessimistic analysis of the cultural and political crisis of 
our generation. He emphasized especially the disintegration 
of the centre under the onslaughts of extremists from leit 
and right; and his book seemed in a way to be a criticism 
of The Vital Center of his Harvard colleague, A. M. Schle 
singer, Jr. At any rate it threw a douche of cold water on all 
those enthusiasts who gush about liberal democracy. 

The present volume on Oswald Spengler continues this 
analysis of the underlying intellectual and spiritual currents 
of our day. It begins with a brillant picture of conditions 
round about 1911 when the reaction against nineteenth 
century liberalism and rationalism was already discernible 

Freud, Pareto, Sorel, and Bergson had already reached 
most of their final conclusions”. (1 got my B.A. in 1911, and 
it saddens me now to reflect that of these four men I had at 
that time only heard vaguely of one, Bergson. I had also not 
heard of Picasso or Matisse, of Stravinsky or Diaghilev. But 
university graduates would have a dull time in their later 
lives if their Arts courses prepared them for the world in 
which they are going to live.) He fits Spengler into this in- 
tellectual framework and then goes on to discuss the main 
themes of Spengler’s magnum opus. The book ends with a 
discussion of Toynbee and the other post-Spengler cyclical 
theorists of history. Altogether this is a highly competent 
piece of work, and it can be recommended most strongly to 
all readers who want to find out a little more about Spengler 
and about his relationship to twentieth-century thought and 
feeling. Frank H. Underhill. 


PHE FOURTH REPUBLIC OF FRANCE: O. R. Taylor; 
Oxford (Royal Institute of International Affairs) ; 
pp. ix, 221; $3.25 

rhis book is a description of the origin, structure, and 
workings of the Fourth Republic and of the political parties 
ff postwar France. Like most RITA studies, it is sober, 
objective, not particularly colorful or spirited, but not dull 
for the author is able at appropriate moments to relate his 
particular subject to the larger themes of historical and 
ocial development. One wishes, in fact, that he had left the 
details of political anatomy more frequently for interpreta 
tion and analysis. The chapter which in North American 
books of this type:is usually called “Looking Toward the 

Future’ is missing, and the reader is left, to a large extent, 

to gather his own themes from among the data. (Perhaps 

this is not a bad thing, for thinking about data is becoming 

i professional specialty in our society even though demo- 

cratic theory insists that each citizen do it for himself.) 

Phe most interesting chapters for me were the ones deal- 
ing with the struggle between left, centre, and right 
immediately after the war over the type of constitution that 
should be established, and those dealing with present politi 
cal parties their philosophies and platforms. I was left 
reflecting on the ideological origins of constitutional forms 
and on the influence of constitution upon party and of party 
upon constitutional functioning. One interesting fact that 
the author points out, and it represents a disturbing tendency 

n modern politics, is the stability of personnel in French 

cabinets despite the frequent changes in their political 

complexion. This has, though, mitigated considerably the 
evils of governmental instability. Two other chief impres- 

ions are left: the danger of paralysis which results from a 

constitution that gives rise to too much in the way of com 

promise and the continuing movement of French opinion to 
the left. As the author remarks, even ‘“Royalism has been 
converted to social progress”. All parties espouse some form 
or degree of collective action, But in France, he continues, 
theory moves more quickly than practice... and... it is 
till true that a Frenchman’s heart is on the left and his 


purse on the right”, DHG. 
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THE CONFORMIST: Alberto Moravia; British Book 

Service (Secker and Warburg); 317 pp.; $3.25. 

The theme of Alberto Moravia’s new novel is the indivi- 
dual’s attempt to overcome his spiritual isolation and dis- 
cover a place in society. In a prologue to the main body of 
the novel we are introduced to Marcello (the “conformist’’) 
as a child. His mother is morally and emotionally immature, 
his father already on the way to madness; and in the boy 
violence, disorder and sexual inversion struggle side by 
side with a desperate yearning after normality. 

As an adult Marcello presses his search for security and 
order. He marries a girl whose person and background seem 
to epitomize middle-class normality, only to discover, on 
their wedding night, that since the age of fifteen she has 
been the mistress of a family friend. He obtains a position 
in the Fascist bureaucracy, but to promote his career, he 
descends into the underworld of political intrigue and 
assassination. And in this underworld he finds that the pro 
fessional assassin is merely the cliché-ridden father of a 
typical middle-class family; and that, in the opposition, 
political morality and sexual abnormality exist together 
The assassination is accomplished, but at the precise moment 
when, because of a shift in tactics, an order has gone out to 
call off the murder. All the same Marcello is now secure in 
the bureaucracy, but already the new Roman Empire has 
entered its period of decline. 

Marcello’s life illustrates the confusion of appearance and 
reality. What, indeed, is normality, and by what touchstone 
does one discover it? At the end of the novel Marcello under- 
stands for the first time the real implications of his search, 
but shortiy afterwards he and his wife are killed in an air 
raid. 

In The Conformist Moravia exploits a peculiarly con- 
temporary theme, and as far as it can be judged in transla- 
tion, his novel is a model of professional writing. His style is 
easy and sure, and he unravels a complicated plot quickly 
and with zest. Yet it seems to me that all Moravia’s novels, 
with the exception of Agostino (one of two studies of adoles- 
cents), are less successful than they should be; and The Con- 
formist is no exception to this general rule. For all its 
professionalism (or possibly for this very reason), The Con 
formist lacks feeling and depth; there is nothing missing 
from it except a real sense of commitment. And so, despite 
his symbolic significance, Marcello seems in the end more 
a hired guide through chaos than a passionate and suffering 


human being Rohert L. Weaver 


THE EQUATIONS OF LOVE: Ethel Wilson; Macmillan; 


pp. 281; $2.75. 


With The Equations of Love Ethel Wilson has 
really arrived, and the rapid progress of this Vancouver 
writer has been interesting. She published her first novel, 
Hetty Dorval, in 1948, and in spite of some purple 
patches it was not particularly successful. The following 
year, “The Innocent Traveller” appeared. This was a 
series of loosely connected sketches about an English family 
in Vancouver, which had style and humor of a high order. 


In The Equations of Love, Mrs. Wilson main- 
tains this achievement throughout both of the novelettes 
which make up this latest book. Here is the same unique 
understanding of feminine character, rightness of detail, 
heightened humor and better command of situation, although 
Mrs. Wilson is still not long on plot. 

“Lilly’s Story,’’ the second of two tales, has more unity 
because it is focussed on one character, fully and beautifully 
developed. It is the life chronicle of a sluttish little Van 
couver waif, who grows up to drive a hard bargain with 
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Fate, and keeps it for the sake of her illegitimate child 
Lilly is an unsentimental straightforward character, yet full 
of human contradiction. You will never love her, but she 
will engross you. 

In “Tuesday and Wednesday” we are introduced to Myrtle 
and Mortimer Johnson, a Vancouver couple who move in 
an unexalted social circle. Myrtle is shrewish and slovenly, 
her husband amiable and indolent. Mrs. Wilson allows us 
to look at them through her eyes with compassionate amuse 
ment at their weaknesses, never judging, never sentimental, 
but with a warm acceptance which we share. 

From the first page, where Mortimer’s guardian spirit 
suffers from his host’s indigestion, to the end of “Lilly's 
Story” we recommend The Equations of Love, a title, by the 
way, not to be misconstrued. 

Mrs. Wilson's provincialism is of the agreeable kind. The 
sun comes down over Vancouver's mountains to give her 
characters a local habitation in which they live and move and 
have their being, but obviously Mortimer’s angel could have 
dwelt just as uncomfortably elsewhere H.TLK 
HUGH WALPOLE: Rupert Hart-Davis; Macmillan; pp 

503: $5.00. 

In a recent issue of The Spectator Mr. Harold Nicolson 
noted with his customary elegant nostalgia the passing of 
Lady Desborough, famed for her many brilliant house- 
parties at Panshanger, Hertford. Such parties, we who have 
yet to rise to renown are advised by Mr. Nicolson, are not 
likely to be seen again, in this world at least, their leisurely 
but witty splendour having been replaced by the compressed 
loquacity of the cocktail party. And therefore we shall never 
have the awed pleasure of writing in our diaries, as Hugh 
Walpole did in his, that it took us ten minutes to walk from 
our rooms to the dining room of Panshanger. Walpole’s life 
covered what is now, in the cool of evening, more frequently 
seen as a period endowed with its own species of social and 
intellectual delights. 

Because his life was involved in that interesting little 
body of society which seems to creat a world of its own 
with a flair for drawing unto itself the permanently great 
as well as the summer lightning, one may read the biography 
of this relatively mediocre novelist with much fascination 
Friend and ardent disciple of Henry James, admirer and 
friend of Conrad, Galsworthy. Bennett and Kipling, Hugh 
Walpole survived to be himself upon occasion a practical 
friend to such’ aspirants of the next generation as Eliot, 
Isherwood, Hemingway, C. D. Lewis and Graham Greene 
(Queen Mary, Gene Tunney, Lord Beaverbrook and Adolph 
Hitler are numbered among those with whom he was ac 
quainted to varying degrees of intimacy. Virginia Woolf and 
the Sitwells seem to have loved him, and Rebecca West told 
him off in a delightful letter for having accused her of 

girding” at him. She informed him in this notable document 

that he was “facile and without artistic impulse’, and yet 
later in life Walpole managed to establish with her a some- 
what timorous friendship. All in all, his life is well worth 
examining as a glimpse of that compact world where one 
could accidentally dine with Kipling, or find oneself at the 
same party with Conrad, or be taken down the road for a 
visit to Churchill busily building a garage wall. 

Wisely, Mr. Hart-Davis, a friend of Walpole, deals es- 
pecially with just that side of the man, his restless life as a 
temperamental and sentimental friend, and the sort of things 
he and those illustrious friends talked about until the next 
shift in friendships produced a revision of that carefully 
tended List of Fifteen Best Friends. A discerning biog- 
rapher, the author excludes literary criticism as well as 





particularly 
However, there are valuable quotations from letters relating 
to various publications of the period 
a well-documented and charming study of a friend whose 
personality and associations justify such an attempt. Even 
those persons who, like myself, are by no means edified by 
the Herries’ fortunes, will find to their pleasure that this 
hook is 
friendship between Henry James and Walpole or describing 
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extensive analysis of an intellect which would not appear 


world-shaking under concentrated scrutiny 


The book is primarily 


good reading whether it is reconstructing the 


latter's experiences in Moscow during the Revolution, 


after which every strike in England was a portent of such a 
revolution as that one which he had completely failed to 
predict the first time. Walpole’s was a full life, although one 
could searcely call it completely happy or pre-eminent in any 


and by investigating its milieu as carefully as its 
Mr. Hart-Davis has produced a far more useful 
GW 

Musson 


HAS DEEP ROOTS: Michael Gilbert; 


(Hodder and Stoughton); pp. 254; $2.50 
SHROUD FOR GRANDMA: Douglas Ashe; S. J. R 
(Scribner's); pp. 192; $3.25 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


216 


Saunder 


Henry Kane, Longmans, 
Green (Lippincott), pp $3.25 

DIARY: William Ard; Clarke, Irwin (Rinehart) ; 
pp 22 $3.00 

THREE WIDOWS 


190; $3.06 


Bernice Carey; Doubleday; pp 


If you're addicted to mysteries, you'll probably find some 
They represent a fair 


The Canadian Forum 


cross-section of types, although none of them rises much 
above the average. Of the five, I liked Death Has Deep 
Roots best: it is typical British court-room drama, with 
credible and entertaining characters, and a tightly-woven 
plot. The roots reach back to war-time France, entwining 
French peasants, the Resistance, the Gestapo, British Intelli- 
gence, and gold smugglers in a complex web that is brought 
to light when a major is murdered in a small English hotel. 


A Shroud For Grandma is a study of life—and death—in 
a family of New York bluebloods. Its heroine, though only 
twenty-seven, talks as though she were at least seventy-seven, 
and a great deal of family history has to be unravelled before 
they discover why Grandma was found dead in the hall of 
her moldy Fifth Avenue mansion clad only in a Bikini 
bathing suit. 

A Corpse For Christmas is one of those fast and furious 
tales of a private eye who dashes from one tense situation 
to another with a drink in one hand, a gun in the other, and 
several luscious babes hanging around his neck. The Diary 
tells of another private detective who has to deal with 
gangsters and gals, alternately or together, against a back- 
ground of the seamier side of New York politics. 

The Three Widows has a more homely atmosphere, but it's 
even less believable. A holidaying couple happen to be in 
Santa Cruz when a man is found dead on the beach; they 
remember a similar death in Yellowstone when they were 
there a few years earlier; they're told of another victim at 
Yosemite the previous summer. When they go on to a 
California resort they meet three women who turn out to be 
the widows of the afore-mentioned corpses. Even if you don’t 
expect mysteries to be credible, this is stretching coincidence 
too far. Edith Fowke. 
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CONSERVATION IN CANADA: O. M. McConkey: J. M 
Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd.; pp. 215; $3.50. 

If any of us still believe in the myth of Canada’s unlimited 
natural resources, Dr. McConkey’s book on Conservation tn 
Canada should help dispel these comfortable illusions. With 
great earnestness and sincerity, backed by scientific know!- 
edge, he warns us that in developing our great agricultural 
and forest industries, we have destroyed the balance of 
nature. We are wasting our great forest wealth, and steadily 
turning some of our, best farmland into deserts. We, who 
are prone to boast of our efficiency, are shamefully behind 
the countries of Europe in conservation methods. Dr. 
McConkey warns us also that the terrible wastage of war 
and the insatiable demands of modern industry may rob us 
of our irreplaceable oi] and mineral resources. Though he 
deals with mining and lumbering rather sketchily, Dr. Mc- 
Conkey sets forth in considerable detail scientifically tested 
methods of repairing the damage already done in agriculture 
and of enriching our soil for many years to come. 

Unfortunately, aside from those already deeply interested 
in the subject, there are not many who will bring them- 
selves to read this book through. It is written very badly, 
and for the most part sounds like a handy manual for busy 
farmers. There is little here to make the average reader 
particularly if he lives in the city see the conservation 
problem as a whole. There is nothing to stir the heart and 
the imagination. This is rather a serious defect, for, as Dr. 
McConkey says, conservation is the concern of every citizen, 
and Canadians must be roused from their indifference before 
irreparable damage is done. 

But it is not only style that is lacking. The reader is left 
asking himself why, if the scientists know how to preserve 
our resources, we are not actively engaged in so doing. A 
good part of the answer, I suspect, lies in the economics 
of conservation, which the author touches hardly at all. 
Perhaps in this age of specialization it is too much to expect 
an agricultural scientist to delve into another field. But it 
may not be too much to hope that someone else will take the 
findings of the scientists and relate them to the pressures 
of the market place. Let us pray also that he can write good 
English prose. J.C. Grimshaw. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON: A’ CRITICAL 
STUDY: Ellsworth Barnard; Macmillan; pp. 318; 
$6.00. 

Professor Barnard puts his cards on the table at the out- 
set in his “Foreword on Criticism.” He takes the common- 
sense view that the critic of poetry should not write to call 
attention to his own cleverness but to make people want to 
read poetry and to read it with increased understanding and 
enjoyment. Professor Barnard sets out to clarify and illumi- 
nate Robinson's poetry. 

It is the merit of his book that he does so. Some of the 
best parts of the book are the careful explications of 
“difficult” poems like A Man Against the Sky. But before 
he comes to that, he examines Robinson's theory of poetry, 
his conception of organic form in a poem, and the distinctive 
qualities of his words and music. Professor Barnard admits 
that there are certain barriers to the enjoyment of his poet, 
and he discusses them candidly: Robinson's extreme com- 
pression, his frequent diffuseness, his inferential manner, 
his habitual indirection. “I write too much in overtones,” 
confessed Robinson, and “I am obscure —to a certain 
extent.” 

Professor Barnard rightly maintains that Robinson’s chief 
excellence lies in his character studies, especially in the 
exploration of the hidden springs of character, and he gives 
two long chapters to this part of his subject. Two final 
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chapters on Robinson's “Verities” and “Values,” his out- 
look upon the world and his faith in abiding things, round 
out a useful book. 

Carlyle King. 


A STONE FOR DANNY FISHER: Harold Robbins; 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 404; $4.50. 

This is the third novel by New York motion-picture 
executive Harold Robbins, whose first work, Never Love A 
Stranger, won a fair amount of praise in 1948. In the novel 
under review, as in his first Robbins tells the life story of 
one who grows up on the under-side of a great city. He has 
something of the humanity and understanding of Nelson 
Algren in his treatment of people forced into crime by 
poverty and ignorance, but his characterizations are neither 
as consistent or as convincing as those of Algren. Hero 
Danny Fisher tries to be too many different people. At one 
point, when he’s a potential world’s champion fighter in the 
hands of racketeers, we're back reading Golden Boy, — 
later on, when Danny is a throat-cutting black marketeer, 
What Makes Sammy Run comes strongly to mind. In be- 
tween these rather forced “action sequences”, when Robbins 
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talks more calmly about a subject he knows more about - 
everyday life in a lower middle-class Jewish family he 


is much more successful Larry Rogers. 


PHE PECULIAR WAR: E. J. Kahn, Jr.; Random House; 
pp. 211; $3.50 

These impressions of a reporter in Korea are lively and 
sometimes amusing; but in the main it is thin stuff, as most 
newspaper reporting is apt to be, and attempts no synthesis 
of what has been observed. There are indications, however, 
that American tactics create considerable waste of fuel and 
ammunition and thereby materially increase the cost ot 
what is still a secondary war. There is a fine description of 
the stand made by the Gloucesters on the bank of the Imjin 
River. Titus Lord. 


Our Contributors 


J. P. BOYS is a 1949 graduate of Trinity College, Toronto 
who is at present completing a thesis on the French Catholic 
novelist, Georges Bernanos, at the Sorbonne in Paris . . 
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QUEEN ANNE'S 
AMERICAN KINGS 
By R. P. BOND 


tacle of four Iroquois chiefs at Queen Anne's 

eighteenth century London, 1s incongruous 

tit isa fact that four Iroquois sachems wer« 

court asa ‘public relations” endeavour 

North American colonists. The 

vubled about the threat of possible 

neroachment by the French settlers who had moved 

to Canada and about the presence of a Jesuit 

ion. The London visit of the four chiefs became 

th thrice-nine-days wonder of the Town,” ,and for 

ome time after, the literary reverberations were 

mirrored in the Tatler, the Spectator and The Review. 

Professor Bond describes the ceremonial honours and 

public and priv ife entertainments that greeted the 

American Kings” in London, and the effects of 
this unusual mission. 


c> 50 
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3 stimulating books .. . 


The Bias of Communication 
By Harorip A. INNIS 


Poses the question: has not the mechanization 
of the means of communication in our modern 
era contributed greatly to the mechanization 
of knowledge? “A unique theory of the rela- 
tionship of communications to history 

developed with considerable cogency and 
skill.” Saturday Review of Literature. $4.50 


A Bibliography of Canadian 
Imprints, 1751-1800 


BY MARIE TREMAINE. Includes titles of all 
hooks, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., published 
during this period in Canada, with informa- 
tion on technical production, prices, circum- 
stances of publication, and subject matter. 734 
pages. Illustrated. $10.00 


English Character and 
the English Literary Tradition 


BY MALCOLM W. WALLACE. A study of the 
characteristics of the English as revealed in 
their literature throughout the centuries, show- 
ing especially their patriotism and concern 
with the development of man’s highest quali- 
ties at home and abroad. $3.50 
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